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What CHRYSLER 
Standardized Quality Means 


By J. E. Fields 






The Chrysler plan of Quality Standardiza- 


tion differs from, and is superior to, ordi- 
nary manufacturing practice and methods. 







Chrysler Standardized Quality is a fixed and 
inflexible quality standard which enforces the 
same scrupulously close limits—the same rigid 
rule of engineering exactness—the same abso- 
lute accuracy and precision of alignment and 


































assemblage—in the measurement, the ma- trey 

chining and manufacturing of every part, prac- ae 

tice and process in four lines of Chrysler “y 

-cars—“50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80.” sam 
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Thus “purchaser’s risk” is eliminated. The pur- and 

chaser is assured of absolute safety. He knows om 
that every Chrysler—from the lowest-priced to 

the highest-priced—is the supreme value in its Each 

class. That the value of each is unquestionable. ag 
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The New Historians’ History of the World 


Written by 2000 world-famous authors 


HE new Historians’ History 

of the World presents an en- 
tirly new kind of history. It is 
more than merely complete, au- 
thoritative and detailed. It is the 
collected work of 2000 of the great- 
est historians of the ages. Great 
because, besides being accurate 
they are great writers—and clothe 
the facts they know with romance 
and glamour, living human pas- 
sions. They have told true history 
—and interesting history. 


Completely up-to-date 


Each age, each race, each nation 
has had its history recorded in this 
great work, both by those who 
lived as history was making, and 
by those who obtained the per- 
spective of later times. The his- 
tory of our own times is written 
by those who made that history, 
as well as by those best qualified 
to judge it. America’s meteoric rise 
to primacy in world affairs is told 
with thrilling verve. 


Unexcelled in all details 


The new Historians’ History is the 
product of the broadest editorial 
experience, and the best resources 
in the publishing field. It is printed 
in large, clear type on the famous 


Britannica Opacity Paper—thin 
and strong. It is offered at an 
amazingly low price. 

These volumes must not be con- 
sidered as either text-book or out- 
line of history. They form the most 
complete, authoritative history of 
mankind—and an intensely inter- 
esting, absorbing narrative. 


A Monumental Achievement 


Consider what a tremendous 
amount of material the Historians’ 
History contains. More than 12,- 
000,000 words. 17,500 pages. 2100 
splendid illustrations, many in full 
color. More material than is found 
in a hundred ordinary books. At a 
price lower than you would pay for 
a quarter of that number. It comes 
either as 27 beautiful single vol- 


umes, or 15 double volumes that 
require surprisingly little space. 


Low prices and easy terms 


In accordance with our regular 
policy, this work is sold at the 
lowest price possible—a price lower 
than any other work of equal size. 
In order that it may be available 
to all we arrange small down pay- 
ment and convenient terms. 


Write for free booklet 


An illustrated booklet, 64 pages, gives 
an adequate description of the His- 
torians’ History. It reproduces pages 
from the History itself, so that you 
may see what wonderful reading, as 
well as wonderful history, it is, This 
booklet is free. The coupon will bring 
it to you. Send for it immediately. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
Publishers of fine books since 1768 
342 Madison Avenue 


Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation on 
my part, your free 64-page “Specimen Book of the New 
Historians’ History of the World.”’ Also full details of your 
low price offer and easy plan of payment. 


T6-HAL 
New York 
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Phiz 
Sirs: 

Archives for historical films are O. K. 
It would be an equal help to the historians 
of the future if the portraits of our politi- 
eal leaders could likewise be preserved. 
A glance at some of ‘them would be ex- 
tremely revealing. Any nation that will 
entrust its destinies to men with faces 
like those on the front cover, and on pages 
7 and 8 of the Sept. 13 issue of Time, 
deserves anything it gets. 


HucH R. MAGILL 
Dunmore, Pa, 


Let Subscriber Magill submit his 
picture—EbD. 


House Guest 
Sirs: 

. . . And, Time, in my opinion one of 
the worst expressions in the English lan- 
guage as used today is “house guest.” Is 
not the word guest sufficient? Or do 
people entertain in the garage? To me the 
term is the last word in small town jour- 


nalism. 
Lt. Henry E. ECCLES 
U.S.S. S-28 
Pacific Station 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Bennett Killed the erald 


Sirs: 

Your mannerisms are choking your utter- 
ance and soon they will affect your circula- 
tion. In this way Bennett killed the Herald 
and you can kill Time. Perhaps you aim 
to, so you may recoup by selling this 


recipe. 
p a ee 
The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. 


Stupid Cottle 
Sirs: 

What an incredibly stupid, stupid letter 
was Mr. Alfred Cottle’s in the Aug. 20 
issue, dealing with Time and the lies it 
tells! 

I am ashamed that this ignorant letter 
angers me so, as the sheer stupidity of it 
should be amusing. If I were you, editors 
of Time, I should discontinue his subscrip- 


GR. 6 6 
KATHERINE LATHAM 
Lincoln, IL 


Cottle Flayed 


’ Sirs: 

In regard to your “correction” or crit- 
icism” iu the Aug. 30, 1926, issue of the 
Time, “Lies,” page 2, col. 2, I want to 
request you not to make corrections of 
statements and facts with which you are 
not personally acquainted; and also wish 
to inform you that they who have de- 
scribed the Finnish cities to you are ac- 
tually liars, and stupid, as there are no 
fish-canning industries located in the cities, 
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lere+ of all in Helsingfors, which city is 
widely kown and visited by tourists, and 
named “Paris of the North.” 

Do you, Mr. Cottle, think that a city 
which smells fish would become so widely 
praised ? 

Also wish to state that the cities in 
Finland, both large and small, are classed 
among the cleanest in the world. 

The above facts are stated by one who 
has lived in several different countries on 
this globe. In the future, would suggest 
that you personally make sure of facts 
and see for yourself before you make a 
“corrected” statement. 

GEO. FOGELHOLM 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Upside Down 
Sirs: 

Concerning names-in-a-million, Time of 
Aug. 30 is clearly right. Mr. Planalp, Mr. 
Staats, Mary Byram, Otto Baab, Otto 
Egge and others have proven that “there 
is more than one person whose surname is 
a perfect, proper palindrome.” Therefore 
some else must claim the name-in-a-million, 
and I’m the one to do it. 

Read my surname as it meets your eye. 


Then turn it upside down and read it 
just as clearly and perfectly. Can any of 
the multitude of Timk-readers match it? 

I suppose it would be much easier to 
turn the written name upside down than 
it would some of the sturdy Scots who 
rejoice to travel under it. 

GEORGE A. CRAIG 

The Middletown National Bank 

Middletown, Conn. 


“Living Age’”’ Praised 
Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 23, p. 14, under the head- 
ing “Mexico Observed,” there is a long pas- 
sage quoted from The Living Age. This 
is so informative, and so well written, that 
I hope you will often give us quotations 
from the same source. 

While reading the passage referred to, 
I had the illusion that I held in my hand 
a first-class magazine. On coming to the 
end of the quoted passage I was let down 


with a bump. ».. 
WALLACE CRAIG 


Harvard University 
Laboratories of Biophysics 
Boston, Mass. 


Comparison 
Sirs: 

My attention has been calted to an article 
entitled ““McAdooian Wives” in your issue 
of August 30. This article is impertinent 
and makes an invidious comparison unwar- 
ranted by facts due I judge solely to ma- 
liciousness. 

The former Miss Mildred Mason Trant, 





NAILS HOME THE NEWS 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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the lady I married, is the great, great 
granddaughter of General William Madison 
of the Revolutionary Army who was the 
brother of President James Madison of 
Virginia. The Madison family has been an 
illustrious one in_ public life beginning 
with the eleventh Century in England and 
beginning with the early Colonial period 
and since in the history of this country, 
The many cities, avenues and_ streets 
named Madison are mute tributes to thia. 

Mrs. McAdoo’s two brothers-in-law are 
prominent professional men and her only 
brother is a prominent business man with 
a brilliant record as a _ volunteer officer 
in actual combat overseas in the late 
World War. 

Mrs. McAdoo’s father was a large owner 
of timber lands, mills and wholesale dis. 
tributing lumber yards in Atlantic Coast 
States. The difference between him and 
the owner of a small lumber yard, as you 
describe him, is the same as the difference 
between a shoe manufacturer and a cobbler.* 

The manner and place of my marriage 
was identical with that of the marriage 
of William Gibbs McAdoo Jr. I did not 
secure the approval of your corporation 
for this neither did I secure its approval 
of the lady of my choice. I do not 
apologize for this nor for any other state- 
ment contained herein. 

I shall not exercise the bad taste shown 
by your corporation by making a compari- 
son between the illustrious Madison family 
and its descendants and the Wilson family 
and its descendants. Human beings take 
pride in a long line of distinguished 
ancestors. 

The question of reparation and individual 
responsibilty for your article I shall sub- 
mit to my attorney. 

MALCOLM R. McApoo 


Let Mr. McAdoo reread the item 
in question. No offense was in- 
tended.—ED. 


. . 


Tender, Sweet 


Sirs: 

I wonder whether your statement (Time, 
Aug. 23) “human flesh, when the source 
is not known, is tender and sweet,” could 
possibly have been inspired by an expe 
rience similar to one which I underwent 
in Paris, in the late 80's. 

I dined one evening with the father of 
an acquaintance who shall be nameless 
since he has not inherited his father’s 
strange insanity. We were served during 
the extremely sumptuous meal with a pe- 
culiar meat exactly described by the words 
“tender and sweet.” 

Two weeks later the terrible old man 
sent me a letter informing me that what 
I had eaten was part of the thigh of an 
executed murderess, which he had obtained 
through bribing the police. I need not add 
that I was sick to nausea for days and 
weeks afterwards. 

Your article seemed so vivid that I am 
moved to wonder upon what it is based. 

MARSHALL WILLIAM RETZ 

Chicago, Ill. 


“Long Pig” 


Sirs: 

Your reference to the taste of human 
flesh (Time, Aug. 23) prompts me to sup- 
pose that you may be interested in certain 
little known facts about human gastronomy 
which have come to my notice while pre 
paring a monograph upon cannibalism. 

You may not know, for example, that 
the first photograph ever taken of canni- 
bals partaking of human flesh was secured 
with the aid of a flashlight camera by 
Mr. Martin Johnson only two years ago. 
I inclose a copy. : 

At present cannibalism is practised in 
British West Africa, on certain of the 
South Sea Islands, and among the _ tribes 
of the Upper Amazon, Brazil. The British 
West African cult known as the Human 


(Continued on p. 37) 


*TIME described Mr. Trant as a “Ports- 
mouth, Va., lumber merchant.’’—Eb. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of. March 3, 1879. 
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Lost For More Than A Century 


—they found this priceless gem of literature by chance 


N THE SHADOW of a great 
university, a gem of literature lay 
noticed. Faded it was, and worn, 
with the dust of generations blurr- 
ing its pages. 


A curious cipher manuscript in 
acorner of the Magdalene College 
library. Pupils passed it by. And 
professors. For more than a century 
it lay in a corner, gathering dust. 
No one knew—or cared—that it 
was there. 





And then, quite by chance, an 
inquisitive don became interested 
inthe strange manuscript. Took it 
fom the dust in which it had lain 
long. Deciphered it. Read it. 
Discovered that here was a priceless 
gem, a literary treasure! And they 
gave it to the world—Pepys’ Diary 
—a lost masterpiece. 


What Other Lost Masterpieces 
Have Been Found? 


Thomas Bird Mosher, lover and 
connoisseur of fine books—knew that 
there must be in obscure corners of 
the world many such treasures as 
Pepys’ Diary, overlooked as a mass 
of worthless papers and discovered 
by chance. He knew that there 
must be g 

hiding oak her ‘should be dis- 
covered. He began a world-wide 
quest for the rare and lost master- 
pieces of literature. 


And he found them! 


Exquisite snatches from_ the 
stolls of ancient writers. Choice 
bits taken from vast ponderous 


tomes that few had ever taken the 
trouble to read. The lovely, singing 
prophecies of poets now long dead 
and gone. The soaring thoughts of 
inspired philosophers. Rare, glow- 
ing, masterly bits of writing that 
defy time and refuse to die—even 
though a careless world had missed 
their beauty for generations. 

Out of the dust of ages Mosher 
picked the lost gems of literature. 
For forty years he devoted himself 
to the inspiring task of collecting the 
finest and rarest literary treasures of 
all times. And out of the treasure of 
his forty years’ search he created the 
most extraordinary—the most in- 
spiring library the world has ever 
known—The Bibelot! 


What Is The Bibelot? 


A library of lost masterpieces and 
classics—a library such as you once 
in your fondest dreams thought of 
possessing! The library of a con- 
noisseur—a booklover—such_ vol- 
umes as formerly only a fortune 
could command. 


Not just another collection of 
books—books that live their day, 
then die. The Bibelot is composed 
of lost classics. Fascinating old tales, 
the neglected modern works of gen- 
ius, the rare, delicious narratives and 
romances of ancient times. Gems all! 

What took Mosher a lifetime to 
acquire, what once would have taken 
a fortune to possess—you can now 
have in your own home for less than 
the cost of ordinary volumes! 


Send for all Details—FREE 


Think of it! To have in your own home- 
the rare lost treasures of literature—the 
fruit of a connoisseur’s explorings through- 
out the world. 

You can never tire of the famous Bide/ot. 
Its freshness and appeal are never lost. 
Like a beautiful painting, like a master’s 

exquisite music, these inspiring books can- 

not grow dull. The contents become more 
interesting with each reading—more valu- 
able with each year that passes. 


You will want to know all about The 
Bibelot, why it is distinguished reading—why 
all cultured people will soon have in their 
homes these lost masterpieces of literature. 
We shall be delighted to send you all in- 
formation about The Bidelot free and without 
obligation. 


Send For Gift Book 


Anyone who is interested in fine literature 
will find our fascinating free book ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Reading” of great value. It 
cannot fail to be of interest to you. It 
tells you all about The Bide/ot, and about the 
lost hidden masterpieces that have been re- 
discovered. 


Clip and mail the coupon NOW, and our 
interesting free book will be sent to you at 
once. No obligation. Act today, before 
you forget. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 
49-B, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


eoecosc+-----7 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 49-B, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. | 


{ Gentlemen: You may send me without obliga- 
tion or cost your gift book “Distinguished 
j Reading” containing ag pages and full 
information about Th mas Bird Mosher’s 
{ Bibelot Also : an outline of the plan which makes 
this cultured re ading remain in the memory and 
| enrich the mind. 
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The owner of chassis 33-TW* has owned 
motor-cars for twenty-five ‘years 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 


THIS New York business man lives near 
Huntingdon, Long Island. For years he has 
owned motor-cars of various sizes and 
makes. But not until he bought his Rolls- 
Royce (chassis 33-TW) in 1916 did he 
accept his motor-car as a dependable ser- 


vant of his daily living. 


In his Rolls-Royce he covers the 35 miles. 


between Huntingdon and downtown New 
York in an hour and 10 minutes. In spite 
of the weather—snow, rain or sleet—he 
adheres to this schedule. The trains are 
frequently tied up. He always reaches his 


office. 


He has no fear in traveling at a high rate 
of speed. He knows his brakes will hold and 
are ready for any emergency. Because the 
Rolls-Royce is a perfectly balanced, vibra- 
tionless motor-car, his sense of security is as 
great as when he rides on the trains. And, 
of course, no comparison can be made 
between the comfort of his Rolls-Royce and 
a crowded day coach. 


But the duties of this motor-car do not 


cease with delivering the business man at 
his office. Morning and afternoon it is on 
the move—taking the family shopping, toa 
matinee, or to call. Frequeritly they drive 
to Southampton, Saratoga or Atlantic City. 
The rough mountain roads through Ver- 


mont are traveled every summer. 


“An unusual amount of driving,” you 
say? Yes, for any other motor-car. But all 
Rolls-Royce owners use their cars, just as 
they /ive in their houses. In this case, it 
may be interesting to-note in passing that 
this (chassis 33-TW), although bought by 
the present owner in 1916, was built in 
England in 1912 and had traveled over 
50,000 miles when purchased. 

Do you own a motor-car 13 years old? Have you 
ever had new coach work mounted on an old chassis? 
In short, has your motor-car proved to be an invest- 
ment in transportation? We should be pleased to 
take you for a 100-mile trial trip in a Rolls-Royce. 
Let us tell you about the absolute 3-year guarantee 
against failure of any mechanical part. 

NEW YORK SHOWROOMS— 


Fifth Avenue at 56th Stfteet. /so 58th Street at 
Eighth Avenue. 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( The President announced that 
the unofficial report of the Sher- 
wood Eddy Commission advocating 
recognition of Russia had not 
changed his views expressed in 
1923.* 

@ The President received thou- 
sands of protests from prize fight 
haters against the coming Dempsey- 
Tunney “Battle of the Century,”+ 
promptly forwarded them all to 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kel- 
logg and Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert C. Hoover. 

@ The honor of being one of the 
last scheduled visitors to White 
Pine Camp fell to Herbert J. Tily 
of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
National Dry Goods Association, 
and Lew Hahn, of Manhattan, its 
managing director. These two re- 
ported that Prosperity’s fingers had 
touched the clothing industry 
throughout the U. S. 

C Visitors at Paul Smith’s climbed 
a tree, one armed with a jar of 
jam. They were “bear-hunting,” 
endeavoring to re-capture Babe, 
a bear cub brought there ten days 
previously by a Detroit cinema 
man. Finally bruin was coaxed to 
captivity. 

@ The President heard that his 
secretary, Everett Sanders, was on 
duty at the White House, “feeling 
fine” after an extended cruise in 
the West Indies. 

( From the various mistresses- 
about-the-house, Mrs. Coolidge re- 
ceived gifts of pillows heavily 
pine-scented. 

@ The President announced his 
pleasure over the past summer’s 


*The views expressed in 1923 in a press 

conference: ‘There is no change in the 
American policy, which, as I understand it, 
is awaiting evidence of the existence of 
& government there that, in accordance 
with our standards, would warrant recog- 
nition; one that has such a form and has 
adopted such policies that we should be 
warranted in saying to the American peo- 
ple this is a government that meets these 
standards and these requirements, and you 
will be justified in making commitments 
accordingly, and expecting, when these 
commitments are made, the usual support 
of your own government.” 


Other battles of the century: 

1) Jeffries-Fitzsimmons, July 25, 1902 
Jeffries-Corbett, Aug. 14, 1903 
Johnson-Jeffries, July 4, 1910 
Willard-Johnson, April 5, 1915 
Dempsey-Willard, July 4, 1919 
Dempsey-Carpentier, July 2, 1921 
Dempsey-Firpo, Sept. 14, 1923 


vacation, likewise announced that 
he would go West next year. 

@ The last Adirondacks visitors 
were the Bruce Bartons.* 

C At5:45 a.m. the President strode 
from his cabin bedroom, gave one 
last sigh as he gazed at fog- 
covered St. Regis Mountain, took 
one last peek into the woods 
around White Pine Camp. Then 
he awakened Mrs. Coolidge and 
they drove to the railroad station 
with the Bartons, without their 
breakfast coffee. 

The Presidential party was 15 
minutes early, so they waited in 
the automobile, surrounded by four 
bird cages and the two collies, 
before the special six-car train was 
ready. The engine hissed, the pis- 
ton began to churn; the President 
waved goodbye to Gabriel (a town 
near White Pine Camp), Mrs. 
Coolidge filmed the natives with 
her cinema machine. 

Down through the Mohawk and 
Hudson valleys the train swept and 
paused. At Utica, Herkimer, Ra- 
venna, Kingston, Newburgh, West 
Point there were crowds, cheers, 
songs, hand-shakes, © little girls, 
gladioli, more movies by Mrs. 
Coolidge. At Weehawken, Man- 
hattan Transfer, Pennsylvania Junc- 
tion only a few trainmen gazed on 
the special and its precious cargo. 
At midnight the President and 

*Bruce Barton, magazine writer and 
famed head of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
(Manhattan advertising agency) is author 
of The Book Nobody Knows and The Man 
Nobody Knows, two attempts to make the 
Bible and Jesus intelligible to everybody. 
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Mrs. Coolidge arrived at a spick 
and span White House, tired, 
happy. 


THE CABINET 
Pure Food &§ Drugs 


Alert, employes of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scent after 
those scamps, the adulterers of 
food and drug products, rejoice 
to waylay those who tamper with 
comestibles or medicaments, In 
this sense, last week, Acting 
Secretary Charles Frederick Mar- 
vin was pleased to expose his judg- 
ments upon 50 violations of the 
Food and Drugs Act. Walnuts, 
29 bags, were condemned because 
they contained “filthy, decomposed 
and putrid animal substance.” An 
Oklahoma’ shipment of eggs 
showed “71.1% inedible eggs, con- 
sisting of black rots, mixed rots, 
spot rots, blood rings and moldy 
eggs.” There was no potency in 
“Womanette . . . emphatically the 
Woman’s Friend, there being no 
condition to which the peculiarities 
of her sex render her liable. in 
which this medicine may not be 
taken with every assurance that it 
will prove beneficial”; nor to 
“Bowman’s Abortion Remedy.” 

Thus protected from such 
scalawaggishness, the prudent 
housekeeper studied another pam- 
phlet issued, in this case, by Secre- 
tary Jardine himself. It gave exact 
definitions of various kinds of 
meats and meat products, among 
others: 

Brawn is the product made from 
chopped or ground and cooked edible 
parts of swine, chiefly from the 
head, feet, and/or legs, with or 
without the chopped or ground 
tongue. : 

Head cheese, mock brawn, differs 
from brawn in that other meat 
and/or meat by-products are sub- 
stituted, in whole or in part, for 
corresponding parts derived from 
swine. 

Souse is the product consisting 
of meat and/or meat by-products; 
after cooking, the mixture is com- 
monly packed into containers and 
covered with vinegar. ; 

Scrapple is the product consist- 
ing of meat and/or meat by-prod- 
ucts mixed with meal or the flour 
of grain, and cooked with season- 
ing materials, after which it is 
poured into a mold, 
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INDIANS 


350,000 


In England in the 18th Century, 
many a poet rhapsodized on the 
noble redskin, wept at the thought 
that some day no more Indians 
would live to roam through the 
American forest primeval. 

Last week, had they been living, 
these poets might have leapt ex- 
uberantly, clapped hands on hear- 
ing the report of Charles H. Burke, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
the U. S. He announced that the 


redskin population is on the rise, 
that there are now 350,000 Indians 
in the U. S., an increase of 4%% 
within the last decade. The Chero- 
kee tribes of North Carolina, more 
prolific than the rest, have boosted 
their numbers 34% since 1912. 

Said Commissioner Burke: “I 
know of no dependent people in the 
world’s history who have made 
more rapid progress during the 
last 50 years than the American 
Indian. . . . Congress has appropri- 
ated since 1871 for the support, 
education and civilization of the 
Indians $460,000,000. As a result 
of this generosity by our Govern- 
ment, the Indians today are an 
economic, artistic and intellectual 
asset to our national life.” 

Except a few who have struck 
oil on their land allotments, and 
now ride around in straight-eights, 
most of the Indians are still poor 
enough to need Government aid. 


RADICALS 
Sacco &F Vanzetti 


On the morning of April 15, 
1920, a paymaster and guard 
walked through the streets of South 
Braintree, Mass., carrying a shoe 
factory’s payroll of $15,000. They 
never reached the factory. Two 
men, apparently Italians, shot them 
to the death, grabbed the money, 
escaped in an automobile. 

Three weeks later Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, fish-pedler, and Nicola 
Sacco, factory worker, were arrest- 
ed as suspicious characters. They 
were radicals, and in 1920 the U. S. 
Government was a militant radical- 
hunter. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts found them guilty of 
the Braintree murders, sentenced 
them to death, despite numerous 
witnesses who said that they had 
bought eels and fish from Mr. Van- 
zetti in North Plymouth at the 
hour of the crime, despite the 
Italian consul at Boston who swore 
that Mr. Sacco had come to him to 
procure a passport to Italy on that 
April morning. 

The international episode of Sac- 
co and Vanzetti (Time, Aug. 9) 
began its run. In Paris and Mex- 
ico City, in Italy and South Amer- 
ica, thousands clamored that a 
Red-fearing U. S. had blindfolded 
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COMMISSIONER BURKE 


“Indians are assets” 
(See col. 1) 


the goddess of Justice to get rid of 
two Italians. Bombs were tossed 
at U. S. embassies with a casual 
malice. One autumn day in Paris 
in 1921, Ambassador Herrick’s valet 
opened the morning’s mail. “Bang!” 
went a nefarious machine. He 
was wounded. Many a man— 
Romain Rolland, Fritz Kreisler, 
Professor Einstein, Count von 
Bernstorff, H. L. Mencken, Eugene 
V. Debs—demanded a new trial for 
the fish peddler and the factory 
worker. 

Anatole France, just before he 
died, told the U. S. to “fear to 
make martyrs” of them. In 1923 
Mr’. Sacco went on a month’s hun- 
ger strike. . . . Three more years 
passed. ... The electric chair drew 
nearer. 

Denial of a new trial was hand- 
ed down last May. But, eloquent 
Boston lawyer William G. Thomp- 
son, counsel for Mr. Sacco and 
Mr. Vanzetti, was in no mood to 
toss aside lightly his six years’ 
labor, particularly when he sstill 
holds two powerful items of evi- 
dence. 

Last week in the Superior Court 
at Dedham, Mass., he presented his 
evidence to Judge Webster E. 
Thayer at the hearing to deter- 
mine whether or not there shall 
be a new trial. 

His first item was a 132-page 
confession from one Celestino Ma- 
deiros, Portuguese garage-keeper, 
laborer, bootlegger, who is now 
awaiting execution for the Wrent- 
ham bank murder. Celestino says 
that he and certain members of the 
Morelli gang of Providence (now 
serving sentences in Atlanta and 
Leavenworth for stealing from 
freight cars) are the guilty ones in 


the Braintree murders, that he is 
willing to “tell everything,” when 
the trial comes up, if the State will] 
postpone his own execution long 
enough. Assistant District Attor- 
ney Dudley P. Ranney scoffed at 
this confession of a “murderer to 
whom penalties for lying mean 
nothing.” 

Lawyer Thompson’s second item 
was a broadside against the U. §, 
Department of Justice. He linked 
the Sacco and Vanzetti case with 
the 1920 anti-Red drive of Attor- 
ney General A. Mitchell Palmer, 
produced ex-Government agents 
who swore that conviction for mur- 
der was simply “one way of dis- 
posing of them,” that there were 
files of evidence which the Depart- 
ment of Justice refused to reveal. 
Lawyer Thompson burst into 
flames: 

“Who is the worse murderer— 
the man who stands up and shoots, 
prepared to take the consequences, 
or the man who takes $8 a day 
from his Government to send men 
to death for their opinions in order 
to help the aspirations of his chief, 
who hopes, through prosecution of 
radicals, to become President of the 
United States? ... 

“T’ll again say to you that a 
government which values its secrets 
more than the lives of two men 
has become a tyranny even if it is 
called a democracy.” 

For five days, Judge Webster 
Thayer conducted the hearing. 
Then he packed up great piles 
of affidavits and briefs, retired to 
ponder several weeks before decid- 
ing for or against a new trial. 
Meanwhile, behind prison bars, a 
fish-pedler and a factory worker 
dream their radical philosophies, 
consider their three hopes of escape 
from “martyrdom”: 

1) Judge Thayer may grant 
them a new trial. 

2) If not, they may be able to 
carry the case to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

8) If all courts fail them, a 
pardon from Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts can save them from 
the electric chair. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Safety 


As everyone knows, eight and 
one-half round-the-world _ flights 
or 72 trips across the Atlantic 1s 
the equivalent of 216,000 miles. 
This is the distance which the 
Torpedo and Bombing Plane 
Squadron No. 1 of the Navy scout- 
ing fleet has flown in less than 
a year without a single forced 
landing. 

The feat was all in the year’s 
work for the twelve planes 0 
Squadron No. 1, commanded by 
Lieut. E. W. Spencer. During the 
winter they maneuvered far and 
wide about their base at Guan- 
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tanamo, Cuba. In the spring they 
flitted back to Norfolk, Va., then 
six of them left in June for sum- 
mer exercises at Newport, R. I. 


Meanwhile the Army announced 
that its aviators had flown more 
than one million miles on schedule 
operations over the Army’s model 
airways since their inception in 
1922 with only one fatality. This 
distance is approximately 48 times 
around the world. 


CATASTROPHE 


Hurricane 

No city’s growth had been more 
outlandish than Miami—over 250,- 
000 population increase since 1920. 
No other city had been blessed by 
the gods like Miami, where million- 
aires dawdled in blue lashing 
wavelets beneath azure heavens; 
where the nation’s “400” golfed 
with royalty until tired, then at- 
tended the races for relaxation; 
where even a mere key lying three 
miles off the mainland was bought 
up by men like Carl Fisher (Prest- 
o-lite) and Harvey Firestone (Ak- 
tron tireman), transformed into 
a palmettoed Eden connected with 
Miami proper by a $1,000,000 cause- 
way over Biscayne Bay. People 
of the “Magic City” boasted that 
its indolent gun-kissed shores had 
never been touched by a hurricane; 
that Miami was, in fact, well out- 
side the “hurricane belt.” 

Last week, as everyone knows, 
the rain and wind gods conspired 
with Neptune, wiped the “Magic 
City” from the map. 

A day before, seasoned “salts” 
had noted two curious phenomena. 
In a flat calm, monster oily waves 
swept up to the beach, boomed 
hollowly like bushmen’s drums. 
This was the “dead” swell caused 
by heavy weather no great distance 
away. The other occurrence, more 
inexplicable, was the leaping of 
porpoises,* long considered by sea- 
men a storm augury. Seasoned 
“salts” had sought shelter, 

The next day the storm-signals 
were hoisted and speedily changed 
to hurricane warnings. The barom- 
eter was around 29.25, falling 
fast. The sky was yellowish. Peli- 
cans stood motionless on keys in 
ridiculous single file, ogled each 
other, It grew black. 

At midnight rain came softly 
patiering like children’s footsteps. 
The barometer was 28.84. At 1 
am, the wind blew 65 miles an 
hour. The barometer was 28.00. 
At 5:40 a.m. a screaming, slash- 
ing demoniacal 130-mile gale raged 
wilfully, lustily, triumphantly. The 
barometer was 27.75 (lowest ever 
recorded in the U. S.). Pelicans, 
gulls, petrels, royal terns swept 


*All Gulf of Mexico fishermen agree that 
schools of porpoises leaping usually in- 
dicate approaching heavy weather. Whether 
this is due to atmospheric conditions or 
to marine conditions, who can say? 
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in helplessly, crazily, were dashed 
against walls into broken lumps. 
The waters of the ocean on one 
side and of the Bay of Biscayne 
on the other swept over Bayshore 
Drive, met. People drowned like 
trapped puppies to the frivolous 
dirge of tinkling glass. 

There had come a lull. Crea- 
tures crept from wreckage. They 
pawed dazedly over tangled debris, 
stumbled on dead monster fishes, 
sought kin-bodies. Down in the 
harbor the waves scarcely abated— 
wrenched, tore, harried, sank ships. 
Over in rich idle Hollywood, one 
lone building, the Masonic Temple, 
stood drunkenly. As if enraged by 
such impertinence, the hurricane 
struck again. 

So, already broken, twisted, 

blasted, Miami was re-wrecked. 
The waters of rivers were forced 
back to an unprecedentedly low 
level, then urged headlong over- 
whelmingly forward to founder 
grounded vessels. Fort Lauderdale, 
Pompano, Hialea, Dania, Home- 
stead, Coral Gables, Hallandale, 
Floranada, Ojus—all were devas- 
tated. 
Then, suddenly, nine hours had 
passed like a distorted dream, and 
the wind-god raged moaning up the 
northeast coast toward Pensacola. 
No more would sport coats and 
plumed hats stroll at Hialea Race 
track. It was gone. No more 
would dandies strut and women 
preen in Carl Fisher’s fashionable 
Flamingo Hotel. It was wrecked. 
Five hundred bodies soaked in the 
streets, some wretchedly askew 
under logs, others stretched out 
peacefully by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Where had been one 
mammoth mansion sat a lone bath- 
tub. And ghouls peered about, 
tampered with corpses. 

The U. S. was amazed, flabber- 
gasted. It could not comprehend. 
Money loss was reported to be ten, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred millions 
of dollars. Thirty-eight thousand 
souls were homeless. There was no 
food; what there had been was 
water-soaked. People lacked water, 
light, clothing. Great trees, torn 
up like matchsticks, lay across 
the roads. Here sagged houses 
without roofs, there tilted roofs 
without houses. Ships nestled in 
once busy. streets while homes 
floated crazily atop a panting ocean. 
Miami was a damned, insane re- 
gion from the Ancient Mariner, 
and the gods were as mad as Cole- 
ridge. 

Martial law was declared. Food 
and water were secured. The Red 
Cross took charge. 


All mariners that frequent the 
Gulf of Mexico region dread these 
annual hurricanes. Their source 
is usually in the Caribbean, where 


*Doubtless named after the famed fish 
pompano, southern epicures’ delight and 
conceded one of the world’s tastiest marine 
morsels. 


an initial whirling motion is 
caused by the expansion of moist 
air over tropical waters. They 
then generally pursue a northern 
course gradually increasing in 
intensity so long as they remain 
over water. Curiously, due to low- 
er barometric pressure on the 
southern-most side, the southern 
semi-circle of these hurricanes is 
comparatively harmless. Mariners 
refer to the northern half as “the 
dangerous semi-circle,” and _ the 
southern half as the “navigable 
semi-circle.” They can usually rely 
upon “riding out” the “navigable 
semi-circle” at anchor. Due to the 
rotating movement of the earth, 
all these hurricanes revolve (count- 
er-clockwise in the northern hemis- 
phere) in a manner similar to 
U. S. western tornadoes, save that, 
of course, they are vastly more 
destructive. -The centre is some- 
times almost motionless, whereas 
the outside rim attains the great- 
est speed in exactly the same 
manner that the outside rim of 
any circular object—a wheel, for ex- 
ample—travels faster than any 
point nearer the centre. Hence 
seamen invariably reach a calm 
spot when fighting their way 
through these hurricanes. 

Obviously, Miami was in the 
“dangerous semi-circle.” Key West 
received the “navigable semi-circle,” 
therefore was damaged inconsider- 
ably. After striking Miami from 
the northeast, the hurricane made 
a sort of quarter-turn on its heel, 
proceeded northwesterly over the 
Gulf after passing out to sea near 
Tampa. 


CORRUPTION 
Still Going 


Last week in Federal Judge 
Julian W. Mack’s Manhattan court- 
room, continued the criminal trial 
of two members of the Harding 
Administration, onetime (1921-24) 
Attorney General Harry Micajah 
Daugherty and onetime (1921-25) 
Alien Property Custodian Thomas 
Woodnutt Miller (TIME, Sept. 13, 
20). They are charged with de- 
frauding the U. S. Government 
of their “unbiased and _ unprej- 
udiced services” accepting part of 
a $441,000 melon as a reward for 
their speedy transfer of $7,000,000 
worth of the American Metal Co.’s 
stock from the care of the Alien 
Property Custodian back to the 
original German owners via the 
Société Suisse 

As the trial entered its third 
week, it tended to emerge from the 
so-called international (German- 
Swiss) stage and settle down to 
the important business of finding 
out what cash, checks or bribes 
(if any) were paid to Messrs. 
Daugherty and Miller for allowing 
the American Metal Co. stock to 
be transferred. Herein lies their 
“conspiracy” or their innocence. 
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OREIGN NEWS 


THE LEAGUE 


Locarno Consummated 


A slim, suave, efficient man whose 
politely arching eyebrows repeat 
the curve of his impeccable, stiff 
cuffs welcomed to his modest, com- 
fortable office in Geneva last week 
the plenipotent representatives of 
seven states. He who made com- 
fortable the distinguished seven 
and received seven packets of docu- 
ments brought by their several 
bustling secretaries was of course 
Sir Eric Drummond, indefatigable 
and invaluable Secreatry-General 
of the League of Nations. 

The seven packets contained the 
mutual indorsements of the Lo- 
carno Pacts* (TIME, Oct. 26) 
duly imprinted with the great 
seals of Britain, Frante, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. With the entrance of 
Germany into the League (TIME, 
Sept. 20) the last obstacle to the 
consummation of the pacts stood 
removed. It remained only to go 
through the formality of exchang- 
ing the Locarno ratifications 
among the signztory powers and 
to deposit these dry but vital docu- 
ments with the League. In a 
twinkling the thing was done. 
Then torrents of mutual laudation 
gushed. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Foreign Sec- 
retary, inclined his lank frame 
depreciatingly when Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann of Germany de- 
clared that Sir Austen’s diplomacy 
had forced the bud of Locarno in- 
to flower and continued: “Locarno 
is the end of the policy of opposi- 
tion and conflicting aims. Now 
that this policy is ceasing and the 
powers are co-operating, Locarno 
is merged into the League of Na- 
tions.” 

Signor Scialoja (Italy) and MM. 
de Brouckere (Belgium), Zaleski 
(Poland) and Benes (Czechoslova- 
kia) delivered similar sentiments. 
Most specific however was the 
speech of Foreign Minister Bri- 
and of France who declared sim- 
ply: “The ideal of Locarno has 
become concrete. We of France 
now wish to see terminated as 
soon as practicable the activities 
of the Allied Military Control 
Commission in Germany.” 


*Consisting of seven treaties: The Rhine- 
land Security Treaty among Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium; four 
Arbitration Treaties between Germany and, 
respectively, France, Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia; and two Guarantee Treaties 
signed by France, respectively with Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The intent of these 
treaties is to preserve not only the peace 
of the German Rhineland frontier but also 
that of the Northern German frontier. 





Seats 


The Assembly of the League of 
Nations proceeded methodically last 
week to elect nine states to non- 
permanent League Council seats 
in accordance with the program 
approved by the Assembly a fort- 
night ago (TIME, Sept. 13). 

Poland, Chile and Rumania were 


M. BRIAND 


“Man to man...” 
(See ENTENTE DE THOIRY) 


elected for three years, the Polish 
seat being made renewable. Co- 
lombia, Holland and China were 
elected for two years; and Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium and _ Salvador 
were elected for one year. Thus 
the League Council will consist next 
year of these nine states and the 
permanently seated powers: Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 


Council Sits. At the first session 
of this “1926 Council,” Foreign 
Minister Doktor Gustav Strese- 
mann appeared, pink and portly, 
as the first representative of Ger- 
many, to sit at the Council table. 
Reaching into his breast pocket he 
pulled out a long white cigar holder, 
clipped a fat Havana, and settled 
back behind a_ peaceful smoke 
wreath. As a matter of courtesy 
and alphabetical precedence the 
chairmanship of the Council was 
offered to the Representative of 
Germany (Allemagne). Beaming, 
Dr. Stresemann declined the honor 
on the ground that he does not 
speak French, the language in which 
the Council is ordinarily conducted. 
Thereupon Foreign Minister Benes 
of Czechoslovakia, the. retiring 
chairman, was called upon to pre- 
side and the Council took up an 








innocuous matter—acceptance of a 
bronze bust of Woodrow Wilson 
proffered by one Robert J. Cald- 
well, rich Manhattan Republican 
and an official of the League of 
Nations Non-partisan Association, 


By the time the bust had been 
accepted Dr. Stresemann’s cigar 
had burned to a_ well-mouthed 
stump and he discovered that he 
possessed no other cigars. Foreign 
Minister Briand of France, re- 
sourceful, smilingly proffered a 
packet of French cigarets from 
which Dr. Stresemann selected one 
without enthusiasm. Upon _ this 
tableau of Franco-German  con- 
cord Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain of Britain (as lean 
as M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann 
are fat) cast a thin but approving 
smile, 


The Council shortly adjourned 
without transacting other than 
routine business. 


“Entente de Thoiry” 


Foreign Minister Stresemann of 
Germany slipped away from Geneva 
by motor one afternoon last week. 
Wily Foreign Minister Briand of 
France went for a boat ride, was 
met some miles from Geneva by 
Dr. Stresemann’s motor. Chuck- 
ling at the success of their ruse 
to deceive newsgatherers, they 
were driven swiftly across the 
Swiss border to the tiny French 
mountain village of Thoiry. There 
they sought a snug inn famed for 
its cuisine, the Chalet Russe. 


M. Briand afterwards admitted 
that the Chalet’s bustling waiters 
placed before them fresh caught 
mountain trout, roast chicken, 
sausages, peas (served as a sep- 
arate course in France) and a 
basket heaped with fruit. What 
they munched was washed down 
in good Swiss wine. What they 
said was later hinted at in an of- 
ficial communiqué: 


“Aristide Briand, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of France, and 
Gustav Stresemann, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Germany, had a 
conversation of several hours 
which was most cordial. In the 
course of this conversation they 
examined, one after another, all 
the problems which ~ight interest 
the two countries ana they sought 
together the best means of as- 
suring their solution in the in- 
terest of both France and Germany 
and the spirit of the treaties they 
then had signed. 


“The two Ministers conciliated 
their points of view on _ general 
solutions, each reserving the right 
to refer them to his Government. 
If their points of view are approved 
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by their Governments, they will 
resume their collaboration.” 

Rumors naturally fled about that 
M. Briand and .Herr Stresemann 
had been dickering over the com- 
plete evacuation of the Rhineland. 
Weil plied with questions as to 
whether this was the case, M. 
Briand concealed his thoughts lo- 
quaciously: 

“Instead of talking to one an- 
other over the telegraph, we met, 
man to man and face to face. That 
is the better way. One of the 
great virtues of the League of 
Nations is that it brings foreign 
ministers together and they can- 
not help discussing their troubles. 

“Oh, it was a good luncheon. 
As we sat down the clouds drifted 
away from before Mont Blanc, and 
the famous peak stood out in all 
its whiteness. And we both felt 
that its whiteness was not whiter 
than the whiteness of our souls.”* 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Dole 


According to statistics released 
last week: 

“A pound a week” ($4.87) was 
doled out last year to a weekly 
average of 977,000 British unem- 
ployed. 

Some 442,000 Britons who de- 
cared themselves unable to find 
work were discovered to be hum- 
bugs and refused aid. 

Sums expended on the dole in 
1925 totaled £47,022,587 ($229,- 
000,000). 

Foreigners, keenly interested in 
this gigantic turnover in social in- 
surance asked widely: “Who pays 
for the dole?” 

Answer: At present employed 
British workers pay one-third of 
the dole in compulsory insurance 
payments deducted from their pay 
envelopes by their employers. The 
employers are similarly compelled 
to supply a third out of their 
profits. The Government makes 
up the last third out of taxes. 
Thus the dole is no “charity,” but 
a true “compulsory insurance.” 
Many a British editor hailed the 
dole last week as the one factor 
which has kept Briton from social 
revolution during the present try- 
Ing strike period. 


Baldwin Back 


Refreshed by almost a month 
of “water-curing” at Aix-les-Bains, 


aiienieme 

*Government-inspired German news organs 
declared next day that Dr. Stresemann had 
offered to place half a billion gold marks’ 
worth of German railways preferred stock 
at the disposal of the Allies on condition 
that M. Briand should obtain the following 
concessions: complete evacuation of all Ger- 
man territories occupied by the Allies; re- 
covery by Germany of the Sarre Valley; 
and the acquisition by Germany of the 
Belgian districts, Eupen and Malmedy. 


Premier Baldwin returned cheer- 
fully to London last week, faced 
again the stark reality of the 
five-months-old coal strike. 

Just before Mr. Baldwin’s re- 
turn the coal owners had definite- 
ly rejected the plan of compromise 
evolved in his absence by Chancel- 
lor Winston Churchill of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer (TIME, Sept. 20). 
Fanciful stories were circulated 


HERR STRESEMANN 


“, .. and face to face” 
(See ENTENTBE DE THOIRY) 


in the British press anent Mr. 
Churchill’s intense annoyance at 
the failure of his compromise. Un- 
derlings at the Chancellory of the 
Exchequer were represented as 
tiptoeing gingerly into his office 
and getting a dressing down for 
their pains. The coal atmosphere 
was thoroughly befogged. What 
would Premier Baidwin do? 


The Premier, ensconced behind 
the well polished brass knocker 
of his official residence, summoned 
Chancellor Churchill for a _ con- 
ference. Up to last week Mr. 
Baldwin had taken the attitude 
that the miners and owners would 
now have to settle their differences 
among themselves. Having con- 
ferred with Mr. Churchill however, 
Premier Baldwin followed up the 
avenue opened by the Chancellor 
to the extent of calling represen- 
tatives of both the miners and own- 
ers to confer again with the 
Government. 

No definite progress toward a 
compromise was announced, but 
Mr. Baldwin was obviously striv- 
ing for some formula which would 
reconcile the owners’ demand for 
a settlement of the strike by re- 


gional agreements with the miners’ 
insistence on a national agreement. 


Safety 


Only one British railroad passen- 
ger was killed during 1925 accord- 
ing to statistics released at London 
last week. During the same period 
6,766 persons were killed in U. S. 
railroad wrecks. As_ everyone 
knows British railroad trains are 
typically operated on very fast 
schedules, the “crack trains” be- 
tween England and Scotland being 
probably the fastest trains oper- 
ated on regular schedule in any 
part of the world. 

During the decade following 
1914, only 33 passengers a year 
(average) were killed on British 
railways. 


Canadian Election 


Excitement mounted feverishly 
last week as Canadians sought the 
polls for a general election. Cana- 
dian statesmen have been thwarted, 
hamstrung in their efforts to gov- 
ern during the past year by a 
strangling deadlock between Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. Would the 
new election break this deadlock 
and give either Liberals or Con- 
servatives a workable majority? 
Canadians pondered that question 
last week with an anxious, even 
prayerful, interest. 

Issues. The so-called Canadian 
customs scandal (TIME, July 19) 
which had been whooped as a great 
issue early in the campaign petered 
into insignificance before the poll- 
ing began. A surprising apathy 
was likewise shown by the electo- 
rate toward Conservative promises 
of a high protective tariff and Lib- 
eral pledges of a low tariff for rev- 
enue only. An issue meet for tooth 
and claw was however discovered 
in the famed “Byng-King” incident. 

Byng-King. This highly technical 
issue grew out of the refusal of 
Baron Byng, Governor General of 
Canada, to dissolve Parliament on 
the “advice” of Liberal Leader Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King (TIME, 
July 5) who was at the time 
Premier. Not for many a year 
has a Governor General-of Canada 
refused to heed such “advice” from 
a Premier, and accordingly the Lib- 
erals were able to ruffle the pride 
of Canadians by the slogan: “Is 
Canada a (locally autonomous) 
Dominion, or a (subservient) Crown 
Colony?” 

In vain Conservatives pointed out 
that Baron Byng acted within his 
rights. Mr. King, defeated in the 
House of Commons, was forced to 
resign as Premier and was _ suc- 
ceeded by Conservative Premier 
Arthur Meighen (TIME, July 12). 
The Liberals swiftly retorted that 
when Premier Meighen “advised” 





the Governor General to dissolve 
Parliament (TIME, July 12) Baron 
Byng complied at once. 

Thus an issue was created by the 
Liberals in which it was made to 
seem that Canada’s cherished “Do- 
minion status” was being threat- 
ened by “the Crown and _ the 
Tories.” This essentially spurious 
argument was rhetorically strength- 
ened by recalling that it was Mr. 
Meighen who drafted the Military 
Service Act of 1917 under which 
Canadians were conscripted and 
sent willy-nilly to fight for His 
Majesty George V. 

Meighen’s Fall. So badly did the 
Conservatives fare last week that 
Premier Meighen was personally 
defeated for his parliamentary seat 
in the very constituency which 
first sent him to the Commons 
(1908), Portage La Prairie, Mani- 
toba. 

By a notable coincidence his suc- 
cessful Liberal opponent was E. A. 
McPherson, once Mr. Meighen’s 
partner at law. 

Election Results. The Conserva- 
tives lost 25 of the 116 seats which 
they secured at the last election, 
bringing their present strength 
down to 91. 

The Liberals who obtained 101 
seats in the last election gained 18 
seats, raising their number to 119. 

Thus, Liberal Leader King need 
find only four more votes among 
the smaller parties to hold a whip 
hand majority of 123 over the 
House which numbers 245. He can 
unquestionably secure this major- 
ity, for eleven Liberal-Progressives 
markedly sympathetic to him were 
elected. “Straight Progressives” 
number eight; United Farmers of 
Alberta, eleven; Laborites, three; 
Independents, two. 

Significance. Premier Meighen’s 
defeat was deemed so abysmal last 
week that many Conservatives 
hinted he should resign his leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party 

Not to be stampeded, Mr. Meighen 
took no such precipitant action last 
week, but issued a brief statement 
promising that his Cabinet would 
resign at once. 

Baron Byng was expected, as a 
matter of course, to call Mr. King 
to the Premiership. Interest quick- 
ened as to whether “the Premier- 
elect” could form his Cabinet soon 
enough to hasten from Ottawa to 
London in time for the Imperial 
Conference in October. 
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Loud Kipling 


One afternoon last week, Car- 
toonist Rollin Kirby of the New 
York World thumb-tacked a fresh 
sheet of paper and set about 
sketching two figures. One was a 
tall figure, one a short. They 
faced each other, the small one 
standing with his knees slightly 
bent, -his shoulders hunched, his 
left thumb insultingly applied to 
his buttonish nose. In his right 
hand was a little wooden sword. 
On his head appeared a crested 
toy helmet, bravely capped by a 
toy British flag. Behind his twid- 
dling fingers, the small creature’s 
mouth was opened in _ scolding 
anger; his scrubby mustache and 
beetling eyebrows bristled. His 
spectacles added to the effect of 
impotent, scrawny anger, which 
the tall figure, in familiar top hat 
and long coat-tails, surveyed with 
quizzical geniality, hands in pock- 
ets. 

Cartoonist Kirby’s many admir- 
ers wish that he would not label 
his characters. Seldom necessary, 
it was particularly unnecessary in 
this instance. The title told all. 
It said: “Why, Rudyard!” 

Other cartoonists concurrently 
represented Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
as a testy little man pounding a 
big bass drum with a broken stick; 
as a nasty little boy making faces 
at the lady who has just given 
him a piece of pie; as a nasty lit- 
tle boy embarrassing his parents 
by vulgar remarks in front of 
company. One and all were re- 
proving Mr. Kipling for an inept 
and unmelodious bit of prevarica- 
tion included in his new book* of 
stories and verses, published simul- 
taneously last week in England and 
the U. S.: 


The Vineyard 


At the eleventh hour he came, 

But his wages were the same 

As ours who all day long had trod 
The wine-press of the Wrath of God. 


When he shouldered through the lines 
Of our cropped and mangled vines, 
His unjaded eye could scan 

How each hour had marked its man. 


(Children of the morning-tide 
With the hosts of noon had died; 
And our noon contingents lay 
Dead with twilight’s spent array.) 


Since his back had felt no load, 
Virtue still in him abode; 

So he swiftly made his own 
Those last spoils we had not won. 


We went home, delivered thence, 
Grudging him no recompense 
Till he portioned praise or blame 
To our works before he came. 


Till he showed us for our good— 
Deaf to mirth and blind to scorn— 
How we might have best withstood 
Burdens that he has not borne! 


Now few Britishers have a good 
word left for Woodrow Wilson, 
and the U. S. debt-collection policy 

*DEBITS AND CrEeDITs—Rudyard Kipling— 


Doubleday, Page ($2). For a review of the 
volume, see Books, p. 39. 
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is “notoriously extortionate.” But, 
when Britons saw what Mr. Kip- 
ling had written, and learned of 
the wide notice taken of his lines 
in the U. S&., particularly the 
phrase 

.... swiftly made his own 

Those last spoils we had not won 
there was a general feeling that 
Mr. Kipling had been guilty of 
stupidity and bad manners, that 
he should have kept his facts in 
mind, in the first place, and in 
the second place, should have ap- 
preciated the real relations of 
Britain and the U. S. 

Said the London Evening Stand- 
ard: “So long as we persist in 
thinking that there is some sort 
of link between them [the two 
countries], so long will some of us 
persist in using that language of 
frank and familiar rebuke which 
(however mistakenly) is supposed 
to be proper between relatives. If 
we could bring ourselves to think 
of America as a great foreign 
power with which we are on 
friendly terms, but which expects 
to be treated and will treat us just 
like another foreign power, then 
these troubles might be avoided.” 

Comment in the U. S. ranged 
from marked irritation in the New 
York Times to hardy philosophiz- 
ing by the Chicago Tribune, which 
sensibly interpreted the Kipling 
lines as an aid to international un- 
derstanding. “What America needs 
for its: protection in foreign af- 
fairs is an antidote to the senti- 
mentalism to which we as a people 
are curiously inclined and which is 
conspicuously expressed by citizens 
whose education, position and 
worldly means give them an in- 
fluence out of proportion to their 
deserts.” George Washington’s 
Farewell Message was _ recalled, 
with its well-known warning to 
avoid indulging habitual hatred or 
habitual fondness toward any na- 
tion. Hate no man, love no man, 
and no man can hurt your feelings. 

By comparison to the way many 
Englishmen feel and talk about the 
U. S., the Kipling “rebuke” by 
allegory and innuendo actually was 
“frank and familiar.” But English- 
men who feel and talk otherwise 
took comfort from the fact that, 
though loud, Mr. Kipling is not 
laureate. In his heyday he was 
most useful, hymning England’s 
dominion over palm and pine, gloss- 
ing British exploitation by soul- 
stirring references to the White 
Man’s Burden, making Empire- 
Building a very real, brutal, glori- 
ous thing for school-boys to dream 
about. As late as last spring, 
during the coal strike, his first 
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cousin, Premier Stanley Baldwin,* 
thought it worth while to rehearse 
some of the oldtime Kipling duty- 
booming in the Government’s emer- 
gency news-sheet (TIME, May 17). 

But more than the _ unofficial 
laureate of the Army he could 
never have been. At Laureate Ten- 
nyson’s death in 1892, Mr. Kipling 
was a crusty young gazetteer from 
Lahore, just beginning to capture 
a world-wide audience of greater 
enthusiasm than discrimination. 
And when a successor to harmless 
old Alfred Austin was needed in 
1918, Poet Kipling was already an 
anachronism. Moreover, the one 
sorry “bloomer” that Laureate 
Austin had committed—a headlong 
paean to celebrate the Jameson 
Raid in South Africa (1896)—was 
directly traceable to the Kipling 
virus. 

Britain’s official laureate is a 
retiring gentleman who will be 82 
next month, Poet Robert Bridges,t 
with four university degrees after 
his name and not the faintest in- 
clination to exhort and extol his 
own nation overmuch, or to vilify 
others. Where Poet Kipling has 
filled the language with catch- 
phrases and quotations,** Poet 
Bridges, once a_ physician, has 
spent his years’ spinning out 
theories of prosody, steeping 
himself in the mellifluity of the 
ancients, writing critiques of John 
Milton and John Keats. He pub- 
lished a volumef}+ of new verses 
only a few weeks ago but there 
were no “excited cable dispatches 
over the event. After the War, as 
became his station, he did deliver 
himself of an heroic ode, Brittan- 
nia Victrix, but a_ delicate bit 
called “Cheddar Pinks” in his new 
book is more characteristic. In- 
deed, so lost in pure artistry is 
Laureate Bridges that he quite for- 
got himself in a satiric bit ad- 
dressed “To Catullus,” referring 
to his immediate predecessors, Lau- 
reates Tennyson and Austin, as 
ae two pretty Laertes of Eng- 
and.” 


FRANCE 
Gift to America 
Recently the Abbé Loubiére, 


‘Their mothers were two of the beautiful, 
gifted, famed MacDonald sisters. The other 
two MacDonalds married Painters Sir Ed- 
ward Poynter and Sir Edmund Burne-Jones. 
Rudyard Kipling derived his Christian name 
from the lake in Staffordshire where his 
father and mother met for the first time, 
at a picnic. 

tNot to be confused with Editor Robert 
Bridges of Scribner’s Magazine. 

**“The thin red line,” “’ere’s to you, 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” “Sun comes up like Thun- 

,’ “Rag and a bone and a hank o’ 
hair,” “Oh East is East, etc.,” “The tumult 
and the shouting dies,” “Lest we forget,” 
“The flanneled fools at the wicket, or the 
muddied oafs at the goals,” ‘Who dies if 
England Live?” “Sisters under their skins,” 
“The ‘eathen in his blindness bows down 
to wood and stone,” “‘You’re a better man 
than I am, Gunga Din,” and many another. 
ttNew Verse — Robert Bridges — Oxford 
University Press ($2). 
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LAUREATE BRIDGES 
Loth to extol, loth to vilify 


priest at the towering Church of 
the Sacré Coeur, Montmartre, 
Paris, passed the turnstile of the 
funicular railway which ascends the 
mont, sat down on a hard bench in 
one of the funicular cars, beamed 
with approbation upon three U. S. 
women who were already seated on 
the bench. 

The motorman opened a _ valve, 
admitting water to the mechanism 
which works the railway. Gently 
jolting, the car moved perpendic- 
ularly up the cliff, atop which is 
perched the glorious white marble 
Sacré Coeur. Courteous, the Abbé 
Loubiére pointed out the “sights.” 
Awed by the splendor of the view, 
slightly seasick at the sheer drop 
below them, the three tourists 
harkened eagerly. 

When the car jolted to a stop 
the Abbé Loubiére shepherded his 
new-found charges about the Sacré 
Coeur, pointed out the giant Christ 
above the altar, blessed a rosary 
for one of the young women. 

Then, pattering eagerly ahead, he 
led them to a tiny door, opened it, 
revealed a dark ascending stair. 
“This stairway leads,” said the 
Abbé Loubiére, “to the dome. There 
the view is truly superb. Come!” 


Last week the Abbé gathered 
newspapermen about him on the 
steps of the Sacré Coeur, confided 
eagerly: 

“T have just given away my 


chateau! For the past four years 
I have been wondering what I would 
do with it—it is the Chateau de 
Taurines in Aveyron—a great mas- 
sive castle built for defense against 
the Saracens, for which I have no 
use.... 

“Then a month ago three Ameri- 
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can girls came here to the Church. 
One of them asked me to bless a 
rosary, and because I am always 
interested in Americans I took her 
up and up into the great dome to 
see the view. 

“There she confessed to me that 
it was her dream to direct a 
school of singing in France for 
American girls whose voices were 
their only fortunes... . 

“Almost at once I decided that 
this was the opportunity for which 
I had been looking. I would give 
her my chateau! I have given it 
to her. The papers were drawn up 
and completed yesterday.” 

A newsgatherer tugged at the 
Abbé’s sleeve: “What is her name, 
Father?” 

“Ah,” said the Abbé Loubiére, 
“her name is Madame Pearl Flan- 
agan, and she lives in a city of 
which I had never heard until she 
told me of it, Wichita, Kansas.” 


Mrs. Flanagan, duly interviewed, 
said: 

“One doesn’t get a chateau given 
to one in trust like that and then 
not go through with the purpose 
for which the gift was made. I 
admit my plans are not yet very 
definite. I have got to talk the 
matter over with many people at 
home and see my way clearly first. 
But I know I can do it. This gift 
of a French priest to American art 
is not going to be wasted.” 

Mrs. Flanagan’s two pupils, the 
Misses Mary Rodes Watson and 
Noella Wible, now visiting Paris 
for the first time with their teacher, 
cried: “It’s wonderful!” _ 


Desmons Punished 


French editors have grown daily 
more apoplectic at the hardihood 
of Turkey in detaining under ar- 
rest in Constantinople one Lieu- 
tenant Desmons (TIME, Sept. 20 
et ante) commander of the French 
steamer Lotus which collided some 
weeks ago with a Turkish cargo 
boat on the high seas. 

Despite the French Government’s 
official demands that Lieutenant 
Desmons be immediately set free, 
he was put on trial last week at 
Constantinople. The Court (which 
unquestionably had no jurisdiction, 
since the collision took place out- 
side Turkish territorial waters) 
sentenced Lieutenant Desmons to 
one year in prison and then re- 
duced the sentence to 60 days, 
finally striking off from this latter 
sentence the 40 days which he had 
spent in prison awaiting trial. 


Ribald 


“The French hate the United 
States so much that they do not 
hesitate to desecrate the graves 
of 30,000 brave doughboys who 




















































































fought and died to defend French 
soil!” 

Thus, to many a newsgatherer, 
thundered U. S. Senator Thaddeus 
H. Caraway (Dem.) of Jonesboro, 
Ark., last week in Washington, 
after returning from Europe. 

“Go to visit our cemeteries, as 
I did!” cried the Senator. “There 





Hon. THADDEUS CARAWAY 


“There you will find ribald and 
insulting remarks!” 


you will find ribald and insulting 
remarks penciled on _ the little 
white crosses that mark the graves 
of American soldiers. For in- 
stance: ‘To hell with America,’ 
and other insulting inscriptions. I 
wish, but I have not much hope, 
that Congress would pass at the 
next session an appropriation 
which would make it possible for 
the Government to bring home 
every American soldier now buried 
in French soil!” 


General John Joseph Pershing, 
Chairman of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, quietly 
informed newsgatherers who 
sought him at his sister’s house 
in Lincoln, Neb., last week that 
during his recent stay of two 
months in Europe he neither saw 
nor heard of any insults written 
on the white crosses over the 
graves of U. S. soldiers, 


SPAIN 
6,000,000 Ballots 


Dictator Premier Primo de Riv- 
era, pride-puffed, announced last 
week that over 6,000,000 votes had 
been cast in indorsement of his 
régime during the recent Spanish 
plebiscite (TIME, Sept. 20). The 
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Dictator’s henchmen pointed out 
that this total is ten times the 
hitherto largest number of votes 
ever cast in a Spanish election. 
Does this mean that the De Rivera 
dictature has actually received a 
favorable mandate ten times more 
potent than any ever before ex- 
pressed? 

Discerning observers did not 
jump at a conclusion without con- 
sidering the following facts anent 
the ‘plebiscite: 

1) No negative votes were per- 
mitted. Every ballot cast was a 
ballot for Primg de Rivera and 
there existed every opportunity for 
his henchmen to dragoon the illit- 
erate peasantry to the polls and 
force them to vote. 

2) Women were allowed to vote 
during the plebiscite, whereas they 
have never been allowed to vote in 
the elections for the Cortes (Parlia- 
ment: now suppressed). 

3) The age limit for male voters 
was lowered from 25 to 18. 


That the Dictator Premier con- 
siders his power appreciably bol- 
stered by the plebiscite was seen 
last week when he telephoned King 
Alfonso XIII and asked if the 
monarch would pardon _ several 
artillery officers implicated in the 
recently suppressed mutiny against 
the Government (TIME, July 5 et 
seq.). Replied King Alfonso over 
the telephone, “Si! I will pardon 
them.” Forthwith the mutineers’ 
sentences (one, the death penalty) 
were commuted. 


Alfonso’s Luck 


Spanish readers of La Nacion* 
of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
scanned with interest a “scoop” 
carried by that famed news organ 
last week after its publisher Don 
Jorge Mitre obtained the first 
audience granted by King Al- 
fonso XIII of Spain to a news- 
gatherer since the recent artillery 
officers’ mutiny (TIME, Sept. 13). 

“It was not I who put down 
the mutiny!” cried His Majesty. 
“All was accomplished by General 
Primo de Rivera.” 

None the less Publisher Mitre 
attributed the suppression of the 
mutiny very largely to the King’s 
dash by motor in six hours from 
San Sebastian to Madrid where he 
lent the support of royal prestige 
to the drastic acts of Primo de 
Rivera in suppressing the mutiny. 

Don Jorge Mitre wrote with per- 
haps excessive fervor: 

“There have been many royal 
rides famed in verse and story but 
never one to compare with this 





*La Nacion, founded in 1870, is well 
called “the [London] Times of Argentina” 
in contradistinction to the equally famed 
La Prensa, “the paper of the working 
classes,” founded in 1869. 
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mad dash through the darkness. .,, 

“It was after midnight when King 
Alfonso, enjoying a quiet game of 
bridge in the Miramar Palace at 
San Sebastian, was called to the 
telephone by an urgent summons 
from Premier de Rivera, who ex- 
plained that twelve regiments of 
artillery were in mutiny and that 
the King’s presence in Madrid was 
imperative. 

“There was no hesitation. The 
fastest royal automobile was or- 
dered out with the greatest ge- 
crecy and about two o’clock, when 
all but a few in the palace were 
asleep, the car rolled out of the 
palace courtyard with the King 
himself at the wheel accompanied 
by the Duke of Miranda and a 
chauffeur. ... 

“Three hundred miles over hill 
and dale, over muddy country 
roads and terrible cobbled pave- 
ments, the King drove. Frequently 
he sent the car along faster than 
70 miles an hour to make up for 
time lost on the worst stretches. 
When the King reached Tolosa, he 
entered upon the mountain passes, a 
nerve racking drive even in full day- 
light. But there was not even moon- 
light for the royal driver as heavy 
clouds obscured the sky and at 
Burgos, across the mountains, 
heavy rains greeted him.* 

“The King’s only anxiety was 











KING ALFONSO 


“Tt was not I that put down. the 
mutiny!” 


*The London Daily Express carried & 
lurid “scoop” last week purporting to de- 
scribe how a group of mutinous artillery 
officers held up His Majesty’s car at Del 
Leon and forced him to promise to sup- 
port their cause. Arrived at Madrid, Al- 
fonso was declared to have repeated his 
conversation with the mutineers to Dictator 
Premier Primo de Rivera, who _ allegedly 
remarked: “If your Majesty yields to the 
officers, I will proclaim a republic with 
myself as President.” 
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that the motor should not fail, 
but as His Majesty said to me: 
It responded as though made hu- 
man by the necessity.’ And he 
never lost a tire on the way. Luck 
was with him... .” 


GERMANY 


Grim Games 


Swift “tanks” sped over the hills 
of Wiirttemberg—they were really 
motor trucks. Huge “bombers” 
and darting “pursuit planes” soared 
aloft—they were only toy balloons 
towed by motorcyclists. Great 
“howitzers” and “field guns” 
tumbled past—they were made of 
wood. Finally 25,000 soldiers 
marched, skirmished and counter- 
marched amid clouds of “poison 
gas’—the gas was a _non-poison- 
ous chemical fog, the latest inven- 
tion of German scientists. Thus 
the traditional autumn maneuvres 
of the German army took place 
last week with vivid realism, de- 
spite the disarming of Germany 
under the Treaty of Versailles. 

President von Hindenburg, at- 
tired as a feldmarschall, spent the 
week at that picturesque Wiirttem- 
berg spa, Bad Mergentheim, sallied 
forth daily to watch the maneuvres 
with Defense Minister Gessler and 
General von Seeckt. From a hill- 
top Old Paul von Hindenburg 
watched in high good humor the 
game which he once played in such 
deadly earnest. On the hilltop with 
him stood a U. S. and a Soviet 
Russian military observer. 

Since General von Seeckt, the 
directing genius of the Reichswehr, 
has declared: “Trench warfare is 
out of date,” the war games were 
featured chiefly by attempts to 
maneuvre at tremendous speed and 
as much under cover as_ possible. 
Several battalions were marched 
over hill and dale as far as 25 
miles in one day, and the trucks 
representing tanks were driven at 
breakneck speed. 

The President and his Defense 
Minister Gessler were “billeted” 
at the famed Palace of the Order 
of the Teutonic Knights at Bad 
Mergentheim. There they were 
féted lustily. ‘There Dr. Gessler, 
tactful, did not recall a certain 
scandalous incident which occurred 
in his presence during last year’s 
war games (TIME, Nov. 9). 

At the time Dr. Gessler was 
standing on a little knoll near 
Leuthen, Saxony, with General 
Mueller, commander of the Saxon 
Reichswehr. A machine gun bat- 
tery, using ammunition left over 
from the World War, was firing a 
barrage over their heads. Suddenly 
General Mueller clutched his side, 
fell dead. A bullet, its charge 
Weakened by age, had fallen short. 

This year no such accident be- 


GENERAL VON SEECKT 
“Trench warfare is out of date” 


fell for only blank cartridges were 
used. 

Well pleased at the maneuvres, 
President von Hindenburg said: “I 
have seen today that the German 
army’s traditional standard of 
spirit and skill has been preserved.” 


LATIN AMERICA 
Foul Murder 


The stupid unromance of ban- 
ditry never loomed more _ starkly 
than when six greasy Mexicans 
kidnaped during the week a re- 
tired Long Island butcher, Jacob 
Rosenthal, 62. 

Convivial week-end. Mr. Rosen- 
thal was in Mexico City on a 
business trip with his son-in-law, 
Joseph Ruff, Manhattan exporter. 
One Jack J. Zahler, rich. candy 
manufacturer, vice president of 
the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Mexico City, invited them 
to accompany him to the convivial 
week-end resort of Cuernavaca, a 
three-hour motor ride from Mexico 
City. With them, in Mr. Zahler’s 
motor, rode Mrs. Zahler, young, 
petite, personable, wearing what 
she afterwards declared to be $8,000 
worth of jewels. 

The week-end passed _ swiftly 
amid those diversions which have 
made Cuernavaca attractive to 
many Americans—among them 
U. §S. Ambassador Sheffield. As 
their car left on the return journey 
to Mexico City, the Zahlers, Mr. 
Ruff and Mr. Rosenthal were de- 
scribed as “laughing and chatting 
loudly.” 

Bandits. Just outside Cuerna- 
vaca the bandits waited. Wide 
belts, slovenly, half full of cart- 


ridges, maintained contact between 
their sleazy trousers and torn cot- 
ton shirts. Rain began to fall, 
soddened their straw sombreros, 
shortened their tempers. Crouching 
behind dripping bushes, they waited 
on either side of the Cuernavaca- 
Mexico City road at a place where 
the grade is so steep as to make 
crawling upward in low gear the 
only possibility. 

The Zahler car approached, its 
gears whining softly, rain coursing 
down the windshield. At the ban- 
dit cry of “Halt!” Mrs. Zahler, 
nimble-fingered, tore off her jewels 
and slipped them under the seat. 

The bandit leader, a slim dark- 
skinned Mexican Indian, approached 
with drawn _ revolver, _ shrilled: 
“Climb down! Get out into the 
road!” Soon deft bandit fingers 
caressed the fat wallets of Mr. 
Ruff and Mr. Zahler, found a check 
book and some small change on 
Mr. Rosenthal. Louts, the bandits 
searched intensively without find- 
ing Mrs. Zahler’s jewels. ... 

Quick. Suddenly the screech of 
brakes was heard far up the hill. 
One Hedley V. Quick, an employe of 
the Anglo-American Bank of Mex- 
ico City, was slithering down the 
grade, en route to Cuernavaca. So 
steep is the hill that Mr. Quick 
could not stop when commanded 
to halt by the bandits. Two shots 
ripped through his side curtains. 
Then, resourceful, Mr. Quick took 
his foot from the brake, plunged 
it down upon the gas. His car, 
bounding, lurching, sped down the 
hill. Half a mile farther on he met 
First-Secretary Arthur Bliss Lane 
of the S. Embassy, motoring 
toward Mexico City with his wife 
and daughter. Warned by Mr. 
Quick the Lanes turned round, sped 
back to Cuernavaca. 

Kidnaping. Meanwhile the ban- 
dit leader had ordered Joseph Ruff 
and the Zahlers back into their 
car. “This is the man we want!” 
he said pointing to Mr. Rosenthal, 
who stood shivering in the rain, 
clad only in a thin summer suit. 

“You’ve got our valuables, what 
more do you want!” cried Mr. 
Zahler, “At least let me give Mr. 
Rosenthal his overcoat. He is an 
old man.” 

“Shut up and get out of here 
quick!” shrilled the bandit leader. 

“Please!” cried Mr. Ruff, “Mr. 
Rosenthal is my _ father-in-law. 
Please let him go and let me take 
his place!” 

The bandit leader twirled his 
revolver. “I, me, myself,” he said, 
“will shoot the whole lot of you 
if you do not drive at once to 
Cuernavaca and give this note to 
the military commandant there. It 
is a short note. It reads: ‘If we 
are pursued we will shoot our 
prisoner... .’” 

Telegram. A few hours later 
Mrs, Ruff received at her home in 

















































Woodmere, L. I., a telegram from 
her husband: “Papa kidnaped. 
No danger. Expect release today.” 
Distracted, Mrs. Ruff sought her 
mother, Mrs. Rosenthal. She, 
courageous, left at once, alone, for 
Mexico City. 

Ruse. Most unfortunately the 
Mexican authorities attempted to 
deal craftily with the bandits who 
had finally sent word that they 
would release Mr. Rosenthal upon 
payment of $10,000 in gold.* 

One General Jesus Lopez des- 
patched two soldiers in civilian 
dress to parley with the bandits 
and assure them that so large a 
ransom could not be raised for 
another 24 hours. The soldiers 
rode out, one carrying over his 
arm a brakeman’s lantern. Though 
they proceeded to the spot desig- 
nated for payment of the ransom 
they saw no bandits. 

Vexed, General Jesus Lopez rode 
out himself with a detachment of 
soldiers. They espied the bandits, 
ordered them to halt, fired upon 
them. 

Instantly the bandits thrust Mr. 
Rosenthal before them. Worn and 
listless after three nights in the 
open, he staggered. As the soldiers 
kept up their fire two bandits 
drew their machetes, plunged them 
again and again into Mr. Rosen- 
thal, finally fired two shots into 
his back. He, reeling, walked ten 
yards toward his would-be res- 
cuers, pitched fdrward, dead. 

The soldiers of General Jesus 


*The Rosenthal’s Manhattan attorney 
Alfred Lind said in a letter to Secretary 
of State Kellogg last week: “Mr. Rosen- 
thal’s life was worth far more than any 
ransom which would have been demanded. 
In all our broad land there could not be 
found a finer type of American citizen.” 

Mr. Rosenthal was, in fact, greatly re- 
spected by his friends in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. He was a member of the 
Olympic Lodge, Kismet Temple, Ancient 
Order of the Mystic Shrine of Brooklyn, 
and owned several tenements which he 
kept in exemplary repair. 

Yet when the country awoke last week 
to read of the murder of Jacob Rosenthal 
there flashed at once into many minds 
remembrance of another murdered man of 
the same name whose death stirred the 
country 14 years ago. This man, no re- 
lation to Jacob Rosenthal, was the notor- 
ious Manhattan gambler Herman Rosen- 
thal who; in 1912, was allegedly operating 
a gambling establishment in which Lieu- 
tenant Becker of the New York police 
held a silent partnership. They quarreled. 
Reputedly Lieutenant Becker hired to kill 
Gambler Rosenthal five gunmen: “Gyp 
the Blood” Horowitz, ‘Lefty Louie,” 
“Whitey” Lewis, “Schlaap” Schlepp, and 





“Dago Frank.” 
Rosenthal, hearing of the plot, grew 
frantic, said to his wife: “They'll get me 


sure as fate!’ They “got” Rosenthal next 
evening as he left the Hotel Metropole. 
Four policemen stood idly by while the 
gunmen swept up in a big grey touring 
car and shot Rosenthal dead. 

So indifferent were the police that Rosen- 
thal’s body was not moved from where 
it fell until long after extras describing 
the crime had been printed and actually 
hawked within a few feet of where the 
corpse lay covered by a table cloth from 
the Metropole restaurant. 

For eight days no investigation of the 
crime was made, then public opinion 
kindled and Becker and his gunmen were 
sent to the electric i 
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JOSEPH ROSENTHAL 
He died bravely 


Lopez at once fired again upon 
the bandits, killed three of them. 
Upon examination these proved to 
be General Bonifacio Hinojosa, 
onetime Mayor of Huitzilac, Miguel 
Garcia, jail warden of Huitzilac, 
and one Juan Ortiz. 

Aftermath. Secretary Kellogg at 
once despatched a note to the Mex- 
ican Government demanding that 
every effort be made to punish Mr. 
Rosenthal’s slayers. 

The Calles Administration 
thereupon authorized General Jesus 
Lopez to take extreme measures. 

Promptly three arrested suspects 
were placed in a line of 50 prison- 
ers and Mr. Ruff, Mr. Rosenthal’s 
son-in-law, was invited to identify 
them if he could. Frantic, he not 
only identified the men at once 
but begged the police to give him 
a gun that he might shoot them. A 
few hours afterwards the authori- 
ties announced that the three pris- 
oners had been shot by the police 
as they endeavored to escape. 

Meanwhile General Jesus Lopez 
had been active, had caused his 
soldiers to hang six bandits from 
poles near the spot where Mr. 
Rosenthal was kidnaped. 


Yaqui Rampage 

While a handful of Mexican ban- 
dits were kidnaping the retired 
Long Island butcher, Joseph Rosen- 
thal (see above), over 3,000 Mexi- 
can Yaqui Indians were doing their 
best to kidnap that doughty one- 
armed warrior, General Alvaro 
Obregon, onetime (1920-24) Presi- 
dent of Mexico. 

The General, himself more than 
half a Yaqui, was en route from 
Hermosillo, capital of the State 
of Sonora, to Cajeme, his ranch 
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stronghold. Prudent, he had ob- 
tained from Governor Alejo Bay of 
Sonora a guard of 150 soldiers for 
his private* train. 

Near Vicam, Sonora, the Yaqui, 
2,000 strong, besieged the train at 
4 a. m. with many a war-whoop. 
Leaping pajama-clad from his 
berth, General Obregon personally 
directed and encouraged his sol- 
diers as they sniped at the Yaqui 
from behind the drawn _ blinds 
of the sleeping cars. For 17 hours 
the siege continued. At last a 
portentous puffing was heard. A 
troop train sent by _ President 
Calles to rescue his friend, Ex- 
President Obregon, steamed up, 
commanded by Generals’ Bernal 
and Montano. Soon the Yaqui fled. 
General Obregon, his equanimit 
unruffled, slept that night at his 
extensive rancho. 

Why did the Yaqui thus molest 
the so distinguished general in 
whose veins courses so much Yaqui 
blood? Friends of General Obregon 
widely expressed their surprise. 
Then a despatch reported that the 
Yaqui have been forcibly prevented 
by the Calles Government from 
making their usual pilgrimage to 
certain of their (Catholic) shrines, 
Allegedly their attack upon Obre- 
gon was intended as a reprisal for 
the Mexican Government’s suppres- 
sion of the Church (TIME, Feb. 
22 et seq.). 

President Calles announced that 
an army well equipped -with ar- 
mored cars, airplanes and poisoned 
gas would be sent to discipline and 
suppress the rebellious Yaqui who 
have been more or less continually 
in foment since the conquest of 
Mexico by Spain (1521). 

No further developments of note 
occurred last week in the Mexican 
— between Church and 

ate. 


Bell 


Once a year the President of 
Mexico gives a state ball at the 
National Palace and at its height 
rings the famed “Liberty Bell” of 
Mexico. 

President Plutarco Elias Calles 
seized the bell rope dutifully at 
11 p. m. one night last week. Tug- 
ging with might he shouted “Long 
live Mexico!” 

Many a Mexican, standing before 
the National Palace, pot-valiant 
and patriotic, throated a_ lusty 
cheer. The bell, originally rung in 
1810 by the priest Miguel Hidalgo 
at Dolores to summon Indians to 
the subsequently successful revolt 
against Spain, teetered without 
squeaking upon its ponderous and 
“iad oiled axis, clanged sonorous- 
y. 


*General Obregon, “chick-pea king of 
Mexico” has derived immense wealth from 





judicious exploitation of his numerous farms 
and ranches. At one time he _ virtually 
controlled the entire garbanzo (chick-pea) 
crop of Western Mexico. 
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JAPAN 


Stalwart Princes 


Paunchy President Gaston Doum- 
ergue of France received last week 
at the Elysée a lean, taut-waisted, 
owlishly spectacled Jap, Prince 
Chichibu, second son of the Mikado. 

“Your Imperial Highness’ 
achievements during the past month 
are unique,” smiled President 
Doumergue. 


Prince Chichibu, though he turned 
the compliment deftly, may well 
have felt a smouldering pride at 
the thought that no personage of 
the blood imperial is known to have 
equaled his achievement in scaling 
nine of the principal mountains of 
Europe.* (TIME, Aug. 30, et seq.) 


Prince Chichibu began to explore 
the Northern Japanese Alps in 1923, 
and during 1924 scaled the snow- 
capped and hurricane swept Tate- 
yama, one of the most dangerous 
and forbidding mountains in south- 
ern Japan. This youth of 24 who 
dropped in upon President Doum- 
ergue last week on his way to a 
winter of study at Oxford has in- 
deed been chiefly responsible for 
the wave of interest in skiing and 
alpine climbing, now spreading over 
young Japan. Meanwhile those 
familiar with modern Nippon re- 
called that all the princes of the 
present ruling house are remark- 
able for their athletic prowess. 

Prince Regent Hirohito+ has not 
only fostered the introduction of 
tennis into Japan but is an invet- 
erate long distance horseback rider, 
and a swimmer of remarkable 
strength. During a recent swim- 
ming exhibition off the famed Is- 
shiki Beach, Prince Hirohito donned 
a bathing suit, seized a rifle, and 
entering the water, proved his skill 
at the peculiar Japanese pastime of 
shooting at a target while treading 
water. Later he applauded en- 
thusiastically a group of expert 
swimmers who donned ancient Sa- 
murai suits of metal armor and 
thus clad swam an exciting race. 
As everyone knows, the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Regent Hirohito 
played a game of golf on the 
Komazawa links (1923) in which 
Edward won by a _ point—a fact 
patriotically concealed at the time 
by the Japanese press. 


Prince Takamatsu, third son of 
the Mikado, recently arranged the 
unprecedented spectacle of a row- 
ing race between princes of the 
blood and nobles of the imperial 
household. The prince is often to 
be seen skedaddling in a single 
seull. 

Prince Takahito, eleven years old, 


*Matterhorn, Wetterhorn, Finsteraarhorn, 
Grosscherkhorn, Schreckhorn, Engelhorn, 
Zinalrothorn, Monte Rosa, Lyskamm. 
tCreated Regent in 1921 on account of 
the continued infirmity of the still living 
Mikado Yoshihito. 


youngest son of the Mikado, is al- 
ready famous as an _ irrepressible 
and raucous baseball fan. When he 
attends one of the numerous inter- 
university Japanese ball games a 
special dais is erected for him near 
third base, and he invariably insists 
that the game be played to a finish 
whether or not rain descends. 


“Vastly Improved” 


His Imperial Majesty, the Em- 
peror Yoshihito Haru-no-miya of 
Japan, 47, father of four of the 
world’s most athletically potent 


EMPEROR YOSHIHITO 
Pale and quivering 


princes (see above), was reported 
last week to have suffered two 
more fainting spells at the im- 
perial seaside villa near Ilayama. 

His Majesty, pale and quiver- 
ing, regained consciousness almost 
at once. His physicians, recalling 
the Emperor’s several prolonged 
fainting spells earlier in _ the 
summer issued an official bulletin 
declaring his health “vastly im- 
proved.” 


No living monarch, it is certain, 
has fought a harder fight for 
health or been more cruelly de- 
feated. As a child Yoshihito was 
as delicate as was the late U. S. 
President Roosevelt in his infancy. 
For a time it seemed that the 
great care taken of his health and 
his determination to gain strength 
by exercise and prudent dieting 
would succeed. He was given his 
own palace and a staff of medical 
experts who devoted their entire 


time to his care. At eight years 
of age he had grown strong enough 
to attend the Japanese School of 
Peers, where the faculty were en- 
joined not to favor him. Though 
he proved a good student and ac- 
quired a fluent knowledge of clas- 
sical Chinese, English, French and 
German, his health constantly 
caused anxiety. None the less he 
underwent training in the Japa- 
nese Ariteay and Navy, “rising 
through the ranks” to a _ Lieu- 
tenant Generalship and a Vice Ad- 
miralship. 


Meanwhile a wife had_ been 
found for him, carefully chosen 
for her robust health and the 
proliferous reputation of her an- 
cestors. She, Princess Sakado, 
espoused the present Emperor on 
May 10, 1900, and gave birth to 
the present Crown Prince on April 
29, 1901. 


The present Emperor and Em- 
press continued’ their studies with 
energy during the entire period 
when they were Crown Prince and 
Princess. He dutifully attended 
the Imperial Diet. She busied her- 
self with the Japanese Red Cross. 

Then, in 1912, his father, the 
Emperor Mutsuhito, died, and he 
became Tenno (Heavenly King) or 
Tenshi (Son of Heaven).* 


The Emperor’s coronation was, 
however, delayed for three years 
while Japan mourned the death of 
his father. Not until Nov. 10, 
1915 did he don the lacquered 
wooden crown of Japan and 
proclaim himself Tenno to his an- 
cestors. At that time it was vigor- 
ously denied that he suffered from 
tuberculosis. 


His subsequent reign was 
marked by a broad humanity. He 
revived the gorgeous costumes and 
extensive retinue of his ancestors, 
yet lived both frugally and simply. 
His taste for jam and for bean 
sauces is still said to be marked, 
but he has seldom indulged in 
these edibles to excess. His people 
grew to know and love him as a 
dignified personage with dark, 
luminous eyes, and possessed of 
very remarkable powers of ora- 
tory. For nine years he reigned. 
ey his health broke down utter- 
y. 

Crown Prince Hirohito was has- 
tily appointed Regent in 1921 and 
the Emperor has since lived in 
retirement. The exact nature of 
his indisposition has never been 
officially admitted, but journalists 
have repeatedly cabled that he 
“has lost his mind,” “is hopelessly 
incapacitated,” ete. 


*Japanese ordinarily refer to the Em- 
peror as Tenno or Tenshi and speak of 
him as Kotei (a Chinese title meaning “Em- 
peror) in discussing his relation to non- 
Japanese -affairs. Only foreigners employ 
in conversation the poetic title Mikado. 
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New Plays 


, Naughty Riquette. Into some 
nonsense about a naughty Parisian 
telephone operator who proves in 
Monte Carlo that she is honest, 
the Shuberts have cast two capa- 
ble performers. Mitzi, light-footed, 
long-haired, emerges from the dim 
past to yodel stale lines with 
broad vocal nuances. About her 
plump, Hungarian person the show 
revolves. From Stanley Lupino, 
English comedian, it draws _ its 
light. This superb clown flashes 
one of the season’s gems in his 
sensational disclosure of the shock- 
ing impotence of Calvin Coolidge, 
Alfred Smith and Lloyd George, 
none of whom can lay eggs, grow 
ostrich feathers, or sit like a house 
fly in the saccharine stickiness of 
a raspberry tart. The chorus of 
toe-dancers flit about in move- 
ments . more airy than _ usual. 
Theatre-goers can hardly afford to 
miss Comedian Lupino. The rest 
is mediocre. 


Henry’s Harem. Before a_per- 
plexed audience at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, an abortive theat- 
rical creature flapped its unco-ordi- 
nated parts. For two acts it 
fumbled with Henry’s problem— 
how to marry off three sisters in 
six months. Everything seems hap- 
pily managed, when lo! into the 
third act comes an utterly un- 
heralded complication—and Henry 
goes to the district attorney’s of- 
fice. It is gradually divulged that 
Henry, to adorn his sisters with a 
marital background, had _ bartered 
skim milk instead of cream. For 
no good reason he is released and 
the entire cast pairs off and mar- 
ries, which is theatre for a happy 
ending. Al Roberts as a comedian 
gets no laughs. 


Broadway. Into a _ poorer-than- 
average season strode the first un- 
qualified success, Broadway, by 
Phillip Dunning, newcomer, and 
George Abbott,. experienced collab- 
orator, stage technician. Flimsy 
characterization amputates the play 
just short of greatness. 

Off-stage cabaret dancers, un- 
lovely, bawling, quarreling; on-stage 
cabaret dancers, lovely, smil- 
ing, gracious. Into this perennial- 
ly intriguing background, stalk 
gangsters, murder, revenge, police, 
nicely offset by racy comic relief 
and a love affair between the show- 
off “hoofer” and his dancing sweet- 
heart. The cast knows the life it 
is portraying; the authors know the 
life they are staging. The result 
is a meticulously realistic produc- 
tion, faithful even unto the gar- 
rulous’ hoofer’s discarding his 








LEE TRACY 
Discards his trousers 


trousers before an unperturbed 


sweetheart. 

Lee Tracy gives the best per- 
formance of his career as the show- 
off dedicated in spirit to a vaude- 
ville dance at the Palace Theatre 
but delighted to serve in the Mc- 
Keesport Opera House. Sylvia 
Field, late of The Little Spit- 
fire, adorns the chorus as his hon- 
orably beloved, a good girl who 
“doesn’t know her goulash.” So vital 
is the background, so artfully sus- 
tained the suspense, that Broadway 
runs its entire length without one 
flagging moment. 

Just Life. Vexed, Playwright 
John Bowie turned upon his critics. 
Said he in a neatly inserted ad- 
vertisement: 


Gentlemen of the Press: 
I thank you for your 

kind criticisms of my first 

play, “Just Life,” at Henry 


Miller’s Theatre. 


JOHN BOWIE 





The criticisms might well have 
mortified a less sensitive writer. 
Yet harshness was justified. The 
stuff of College Humor and True 
Stories must have cluttered Play- 
wright Bowie’s imagination—of such 
trashy quality is the life reflected 
in his play. In it appears Marjorie 
Rambeau as Madame Chase, one- 
timé operatic star and idol of 
Europe’s crowned heads; now, con- 
jointly with amoral Mr. Chase, 
parent to Daughter Meg. Her 
husband forges checks, so Madame 
Chase must sing again. As if this 
were not enough, she must travel 
in a stateroom, where once a suite 
de luxe had been hardly grand 
enough, Here is a touch of the 
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ironic reality suggested by the title. 
Madame Chase finally leaves her 


faithless husband for the he- 
Penelope who has waited 20 years 
for her. The problem of Daughter 
Meg is disposed of by marriage. 
Through it all runs a sad harmony 
of inevitable growing-old. In spite 
of Miss Rambeau, the play is such 
an obviously tin-pan symphony of 
life that to a sympathetic observer 
the most generous feeling possible 
is embarrassment. 


CINEMA 











New Pictures 


Sparrows. Mary Pickford is back 
in one of her twelve-year-old raga- 
muffin roles. This time she is 
little “Mama Mollie,” that ma- 
ternal wisp of a girl who battles 
for a tribe of smudgy-faced, curly- 
haired, innocent-eyed orphans 
against the cruelty of one Grimes, 
keeper .of a baby farm in the 
swampy southlands. Mr. Grimes 
has a_ half-witted wife, and _ be- 
longs to the Charles Dickens’ 
school of characters. 

The cinematography is_ good. 
There are real alligators and fake 
Spanish moss. The plot calls up 
tears of Little Annie Rooney. 

The title of the film was orginal- 
ly advertised as Scraps, until 
Joseph M. Schenck and Douglas 
Fairbanks saw the working print. 
In the gospel according to St. 
Luke, there are passages about 
the lowly sparrow who is not lost 
sight of in the eyes of God. In 
the film Mary gathers her little 
“sparrows” to her heart. Said 
Mr. Fairbanks: “Even without 
Miss Pickford it would still be a 
great picture.” 


Subway Sadie (Dorothy MacKaill, 
Jack Mulhall). Out of material 
rich engugh for genuine epic drama, 
they have extracted common cinema 
slush. The roaring subway, the 
jostled crowds are employed as sen- 
timental background for a_nit-wit 
who wants to go to Paris more 
than anything else, but marries a 
poor subway guard instead. The 
guard turns out to be the son of 
the subway system’s owner, so she 
goes to Paris after all. 

Diplomacy (Blanche Sweet, Matt 
Moore). Scenarios are never s0 
stupid as when they fret with secret 
service intrigue. In this one, the 
British U. S., Russian diplomats 
fight it out for the balance of power. 
The dastardly Bolshevik spies perpe- 
trate villainous deeds. Especially 
reprehensible is the smooth lady- 
spy who opens the door every time 
state secrets are being discussed. 
Fortunately for civilization, Matt 
Moore, U. S. Secret Service agent, 
marches capably before the camera 
— conditions become too cru- 
cial, 
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Manhattan is full of Italian 
waiters, German butchers, Irish 
millionaires and Russian artists, 
One of the Russians is Arshele 
Gorky, 23, who last week became 
an active member of the faculty 
of the Grand Central Art School. 
His cousin, Maxim, is now in Venice, 
treating a cardiac ailment and work- 
ing on another book of those stories 
which, kindled from Anton Pav- 
lovich Tchekov’s great bonfire, have 
made his name burn like a sombre 
torch across the world. Arshele 
Gorky admits the relationship. He 
himself paints still life. In his 
first newspaper interview he talked 
good sense: 

“In Paris and in Germany, a paint- 
ing done this year is exhibited this 
year. There are museums and exhi- 
bitions given over to the progress 
of the living, modern, growing art, 
but in America you ask ‘How old 
is it?’ or ‘Do I know the name 
i it?’ before 


terfall that was a waterfall in any 
country, as Whistler’s mother was 
anyone’s mother. He caught the 
universal idea of art. Art is al- 
ways universal. It is not New 
England or the South or New 
es «6 

“Too many American artists paint 
portraits that are portraits of a 
New Yorker, but not of the human 


Orchestras 


During the past week four of 
the most important U. S. orchestras 
made their announcements of dates, 
soloists and new works to be played 
during the coming season. They 
are: 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor, will give 
102 concerts, 78 of them in Phila- 
delphia. There will be the regular 
series of 29 Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts, begin- 
ning Oct. 8 and ending April 30, 
and 10 Monday evening concerts and 
a double series of young people’s 
concerts Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Out of town appear- 
ances will be in New York (10), 
Baltimore (5), Washington (3), 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland. Among 
the soloists will be Moriz Rosen- 


‘thal, Sergei Rachmaninov, Clara 


Haskil, Walter Gieseking, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Ruth Breton, Maurice 
Marechal, Lauritz Melchior. 

The New York Philharmonic, 
Willem Mengelberg and Wilhelm 


Furtwangler, conductors, Arturo 
Toscanini, guest conductor, will 
open its season in Philadelphia on 
Oct. 13, give its first Manhattan 
concert on Oct. 14. Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s novelties will include Howard 
Hanson’s Pan and the Priest, a 
tone poem for violin and orchestra 
by Templeton Strong, U. S. com- 
poser living in Geneva (Josef Szigeti, 
soloist); the first performance of 
Scriabin’s piano concerto (Gitta 
Gradova, soloist); a fantasy by 
Darius Milhaud for piano and or- 
chestra; Szymanowski’s Third Sym- 
phony; C. Bach’s Sinfonia; 
Bloch’s Isriel, Honegger’s Tempest 
overture; Pfitzner’s three preludes 
from Palestrina and a De Falla 
composition for piano and orchestra. 

The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, Otto Klem- 
perer and Fritz Busch, guest 
conductors, will give 20 Sunday 
afternoon concerts, beginning on 
Oct. 31, 12 Thursday afternoon and 
12 Friday evening concerts, 6 Sat- 
urday afternoon concerts for young 
people and 5 Saturday morning 
concerts for children. Under Dr. 
Damrosch six new works by six 
composers of six different coun- 
tries will be played: De Falla’s 
marionette opera, El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro, Sibelius’ Tapiola, 
Casella’s - Scarlatina, Honegger’s 
Phaedre, Ernst Hallfter’s Spanish 
Suite, a symphony by Austin George 
Antheil, Milhaud’s Ballad for Piano 
and Orchestra. Soloists will be 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Alfred Cortot, Albert 
Spalding, Paul Kochanski, Rudolf 
Laubenthal, Dusolina Giannini, 
Elsa Alsen, Walter Gieseking, John 
Charles Thomas, Pablo Casals, Josef 
Szigeti, Alfredo Casella, Darius 
Milhaud, Lewis Richards, Georges 
Barrére, Mischa Mischakov. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokolov, conductor, will give 65 
concerts beginning Oct. 21. Among 
the soloists will be Elsa Alsen, 
Alfred Cortot, Lucrezia Bori, Ruth 
Breton, John Charles Thomas, 
Respighi, Josef Szigeti, Dusolina 
Giannini, Efrem Zimbalist, Harold 
Bauer. 


San Carlo 


In Manhattan last week the op- 
eratic hat was taken from its 
leather case, dusted off a bit and 
tossed into the ring known most 
dignifiedly as the music season. 
Out of it jumbled Carmen, Aida, 
Rigoletto, La Boheme, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, Madame But- 
terfly, Il Trovatore, a bit stiff and 
worn from too much service, ar- 
ranged themselves in auspicious 
sequence for the first week’s reper- 
toire of the San Carlo Opera 
Company. 

Carmen did her turn first, did it 
well, won the praise of connoisseurs 
for the gratifying performance 
of Soprano Lorna Doone Jaxon, 
the general excellence of the en- 


sembles. Aida seemed depressed 
by the idea of her own popularity, 
sagged a little, but Rigoletto 
stepped along, vigorously, evenly. 
Then came Bohéme, tender, lush; 
Cavalleria, primitive, sententious; 
Pagliacci, glittering, theatrical; 
Butterfly, effusive, incidental; and 
Trovatore fittingly climactic. 

A week of plenty, the people 
voted, heaping good measure—con- 
sidering the wealth of divertisse- 
ments given by the San Carlo ballet. 
Critics had little to say, found 
no performers of phenomenal 
worth, none of complete inadequacy, 
devoted in consequence large por- 
tions of their space to witticisms at 
the expense of operatic absurdities, 
commented too on the few yawning 
seats, wondered if the cry for 
opera at popular prices is as 
genuine as it has appeared to be, 
if next season, when the San 
Carlo has its permanent Manhat- 
tan home, Fortune Gallo will be 
able to hold his record of making 
opera pay. 


EDUCATION 


Floating University 


Two winters have passed since 
Dean James E. Lough of New 
York University, first conceived 
and tried to organize a university 
of 450 students, with a faculty of 
40, housed aboard a steamer which 
would circle the globe while a 
year’s college work was done. 
Twice the registration of students 
lagged so discouragingly that the 
sailing was postponed (TIME, Sept. 
28, 1925). There was also the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a _ suitable 
faculty. 


Last week, at long last, all was 
readiness aboard the S. S. 
Ryndam at her Hoboken pier. 
Trunks were swinging to the hold. 
Librarian Stevens (Williams Col- 
lege) was arranging her shelves 
(a complete college reference 
room). Henry J. Allen, onetime 
(1919-23) governor of Kansas, was 
winding up his arrangements to 
publish a daily newspaper on 
board, representative and facsimile 
of 48 U. S. dailies. At his home 
in Cleveland, Dr. Charles Thwing, 
president-emeritus of Western Re- 
serve University and national presi- 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa, assembled 
his effects and, with Mrs. Thwing, 
went on from Cleveland to his 
post of intellectual commander. He 
could accompany the cruise only 
as far as Los Angeles, via the 
Panama Canal, but planned to re- 
join it in February in the Medi- 
terranean. Meantime his duties 
would be performed by one or 
several of other executives em- 
barking—Deans Albert K. Heckel of 
the University of Missouri, and 
George E. Howes of Williams Col- 
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lege; Dr. William Haigh of Switz- 
erland; Daniel Chase of New York 
State University; Mr. Walter C. 
Harris; onetime-Governor Allen. 
Whistles whistled; tugs tugged. 
The “university afloat” headed out 
of New York harbor for Havana. 


Western matriculants to the 
“university afloat” had been of- 
fered the privilege of meeting the 
ship at Los Angeles next month, 
at the cost of missing three weeks’ 
work. To stay-at-home students, 
this “cost” sounded farcical. Who 
would do any studying, any work, 
on a joyride to 35 foreign coun- 
tries with a lot of professors who 
had signed up for nice soft berths? 
But stay-at-homes knew not 
whereat they snorted. Some weeks 
ago the sea-goers were obliged to 
file their choice of ,studies and 
many a bundle handled by grum- 
bling roustabouts on the Holland- 
American pier last week, was heavy 
with textbooks, dictionaries, note- 
paper, study-lamps. “Hard work” 
was the ship’s first order. 

The students were not all young 
men, as originally planned. Sev- 
eral young wives and not a few 
studious unmarried women had 
been accepted. About one-third of 
the passenger list was composed of 
this year’s college freshmen whose 
parents had considered that their 
young would make more of a land 
university after literally seeing the 
world. Full credit for courses 
passed awaited the voyagers when 
they should return to stationary 
education. Instead of frivolous 
week-ends in large U.S. cities, they 
would have spent their spare time 
in trips ashore, under watchful and 


instructive supervision, to foreign 
banks, temples, schools, play- 
groun‘s, parliaments. All along 


their course, ministries of education 
waited to show them courtesies. 
In the faculty of 40 were: Presi- 
dent Wallace W. Atwood of Clark 
University, geography; Dean Heckel 
of Missouri, citizenship; Dean 
Howes of Williams, Greek and 
Latin; Professors Piero Glacosa of 
the University of Turin, institu- 
tions and culture; Leslie J. Ayer 
of the University of Washington, 
international law; Ellwood Griscom 
Jr. of the University of Texas, 
public speaking; Dean Lough and 
Robert MacDougall of New York 
University, psychology; Eugen 
Oberhummer of the University of 
Vienna, geography; Will C. Rufus 


of the University of Michigan, 
astronomy. 

. . ° 
Autumn 


From time immemorial, farmers 
have planted their root crops in the 
dark of the moon, though scientists 
state it is mere superstition. Simi- 
larly, though summer schools now 
flourish, the real tubers of Educa- 
tion are not set in until the days 
begin to shorten. Last week 


marked the world-wide beginning 


TIME 








T. A. B. Kosciuszko 
Tutored ladies 
(See below) 


of mankind’s annual effort to keep 
posterity abreast of the times. 

Aside from the usual staggering 
statistics on entering classes, of 
which the annual increase is chron- 
ically hailed as a portent, without 
reference to the fact that the 
human species is steadily propa- 
gating, scattered events were of 
passing interest or sharp signifi- 
cance. 

New Scholars. Scholars from 
England, scholars from France, 
German scholars and scholars from 
Italy, on scholarships, international 
funds or private initiative, swelled 
the ranks of young America. Holy 
Cross (Worcester, Mass.) centred 
some of its attention upon a swart, 
stocky freshman whose name had 
a familiar ring and reminded them 
of something. He was Anton Lang 
Jr., son of the famed Christus of 
the Oberammergau Passion Play in 
Bavaria. Sacrilegious smart-alecks 
were not long in coining his nick- 
name. 

From Warsaw, without announc- 
ing what college he would attend, 
came one John Tichy, brought over 
by a foundation in memory of 
Brigadier-General Tadeusz Andrzej 
Bonawentura Kosciuszko,* able 
Polish ally of the revolutionary 
U. S. colonists, George Washing- 
ton’s adjutant. 

New Schools. Dean Everett W. 
Lord, for instance, of the business 
college at Boston University, was 
back at his desk after visiting 


*Vigorous and promising as a cadet at 
Warsaw, Kosciuszko was sent to Germany 
at Poland’s expense to complete his mili- 
tary education. At 30, while tutoring some 
aristocratic young ladies, he fell in love 
with one of them and made to elope with 
her. Family retainers fell upon him, pink- 
ing him often and severely before they 
could eject him. He promptly came to 
the New World to heal his wounds of 
heart and body and to win his spurs in 
real action. With Washington and his col- 





leagues he was at once popular and promi- 
nent. In 1783 Congress bestowed citizen- 
ship upon him, gave him lands, a pension, 
the rank of brigadier general, thanked him. 
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Porto Rico to establish there the 
first of a chain of schools in busi- 
ness administration which Boston 
University proposes to extend to 
many a foreign land. 

Columbia University was adver- 
tising, seemingly with record ep. 
terprise, the degrees it has to 
confer upon correspondence §sty- 
dents. ppg displays made 
it appear as though famed Pro- 
fessors John Dewey (philosophy), 
Michael Idvorsky Pupin (science), 
Ashley H. Thorndike and John 
Erskine (literature), and peers 
would personally supervise the work 
of unseen disciples, send them their 
marks, write them advice, send 
pearls of erudition by rural free 
delivery. Shrewd customers, how- 
ever, did not raise their hopes so 
high. They well knew that, like 
the Universities of Chicago, Wis- 
consin, California and other insti- 
tutions conducting extension 
courses, Columbia must find mail- 
order pedagogy in such demand 
that an able corps of special assist- 
ant instructors is necessary to assist 
the faculty headliners. 


The New School for Social Re- 
search (Manhattan), to which no 
college training is prerequisite and 
of which the aim is enlightened 
citizenship, entered its eighth year 
with the following, among other 
notables, scheduled to lecture: Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes of Smith Col- 
lege (history, sociology); Dr. John 
B. Watson, onetime psychology 
chief at Johns Hopkins, author of 
Behaviorism (psychology); Dr. S. 
Ferenczi of Hungary, colleag of 
Mie) Sigmund Freud (psychoanaly- 
sis). 

The National Illiteracy Crusade 
proceeded. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stew- 
art, its director, was active in Mon- 
tana, establishing “moonlight 
schools” similar to those she in- 
troduced in Kentucky, on the Black- 
foot Indian’ Reservation, near 
Browning. Classes were begun in 
the Owen Heavy Breast school and 
in the home of one John Bull Shoe. 


Commonwealth College, founded 
three years ago by Laborites in 
a virgin dip of the Ozarks, near 
Mena, Ark., swung into action with 
two characteristic announcements: 
1) Tuition, food, books, lodging and 
laundry came to $100 for the year, 
not including soap, tooth paste and 
pencils; and, “the school body 
dresses plainly and simply.” 2) 
The College needed, badly, a new 
dictionary. Meeting at Little Rock, 
the American Legion of Arkansas 
was aroused by a vigilant patriot, 
to whom Commonwealth’s continued 
vigor could mean but one thing, 
with news that the College was 
heavily subsidized by the I. W. W. 
and even redder Reds. The patriot, 
however, was found ignorant of the 
fact that Commonwealth was 
founded, with the endorsement of 
leading’ Arkansas politicians and 
others, including Senator Lynn Jd. 
Frazier of North Dakota, as a C0- 
operative, “intellectually  aristo- 
cratic” institution open to all men 
but specially designed (in cost) for 
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—hall-marks on an 18th century cup. 


‘Western Electric 


—a modern craft’s mark on the telephone. 


Both worthy to be signed 


A SILVER CUP BY LAMERIE— DATED 1742 
A TELEPHONE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC, 1926. 


Each a masterpiece in its art. The one 
a thing of beauty—the other, of utility— 
both living up to craft standards that war- 
rant their makers’ signing them. 

The proverbially high standards of old- 
time craftsmen find their counterpart in the 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURE 


standards of modern craftsmen at the Western 
Electric telephone works. Here every item 
of apparatus must measure up to the mark 
of greatest efficiency and durability. 

And so, by producing reliable equipment, 
Western Electric furnishes the Bell Tele- 
phone System with the very foundations of 
reliable service. 
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workers, regardless of creed, color, 
trade, politics, sex. 

New Officers. The resignation of 
President John Henry MacCracken 
of Lafayette College (elder brother 
of President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College) was 
effective Oct. 1. No successor was 
in public sight. . . . Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Chester Co., Pa.; for 
Negroes) entered its third succes- 
sive year without any president at 
all, three candidates having been 
approached in two years and found 
wanting some other post. 

In Scotland, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
famed Norwegian explorer of North 
Pole regions, onetime (1906-08) 
Norwegian Minister to the Court 
of St. James’s, donned ermine and 
was ensconced as rector, for one 
year, of ancient St. Andrews Uni- 
versity. 

New Courses. Specialization con- 


tinues. Some new subjects avail- 
able: 
At New ‘York University—Accident Pre- 


vention. 

At City College of New York—The Human 
Significance of Mathematics (Numbers, 
Geometric Beauty, etc.). 

At University of Michigan—Real Estate. 

At Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute—Diesel 
Engines. 

At Yale—Mental Hygiene (advice and ex- 
aminations, as at Brown—TiIME, May 17). 

At Chicago Trade Union College—Charm 
(in dress, conversation, manners, 
health, friendship, pictures on the 
wall, etc.*). 


MEDICINE 














Gruesome Peerings 


Last week the Lancet, British 
medical journal, commented in an 
editorial: “Death has been con- 
sidered from many points of view, 
but it is doubtful if there ever has 
been any systematic investigation 
into the events surrounding the act 
of dying. Numerous books de- 
seribed scenes at the deathbeds of 

- celebrated men, while much medical 
literature is devoted to processes of 
dissolution and means of postpon- 
ing it, yet from the scientific point 
of view there is little information 
available about the final hours of 
life.” 

To fill this astounding hiatus 
on the bookshelves of science, Dr. 
Arthur MacDonald, U. S.  an- 
thropologist, wrote a letter to the 
Lancet, printed with the editorial, 
asking people everywhere to de- 
scribe to him just how different 
people die. Whether a person dies 
in the sweaty writhings of agony 
or with the weary sigh of resigna- 
tion, whether he rattles with final 
rales or lets his breath cease gent- 
ly, Dr. MacDonald wants to know. 
It will be interesting to know truth- 
fully how long before death famed 
men devise their “last” wise words; 
how long before utter extinction 





*Not to be confused with Pelmanism, 
from the Pelman Institute, through which 
Power in suck things is taught. Said a 
Manhattan newspaper of the Charm course: 
“How to eat peas without mashed potatoes.” 


the moribund can sense the tor- 
turing presence of the bedside 
throng. 

There is no idle curiosity to Dr. 
MacDonald’s searchings. “It is by 
no means impossible that the study 
he suggests might lead to a further 
wider knowledge which would ease 
the final hours of those who re- 
tain consciousness till the last.” 


Healthy Chicago 


Although 110,000 of 148,000 Chi- 
eago children who were given pub- 
lic health examinations last year 
“were found to have various physi- 
cal defects serious enough to re- 
quire treatment,” yet once more 
Chicago’s death rate is lower than 
that of any other community of 
more than a million inhabitants. 
This was so in 1924. In 1925 the 
ranking, according to the number 
of 1,000 deaths per year, was:* 






Chicago ........ 2 11.5 
a 11.7 
New York City 12.2 
J ee — ao 
Philadelphia .... woo 18.2 
Buenos Aires .. 13.7 


oo ee 
Bombay ...... site 
Calcutta ...... a ae 





SCIENCE 





Bread & Corpse 


At Lake Zoar, near New Lon- 
don, Conn., Sergeant W. E. Bushy 
of the state police cast bread upon 
the waters, literally. He was 
hunting for the body of a Mrs. 
George Lewis. Recalling a tradi- 
tional procedure,t he _ set five 
loaves adrift, having to guess 
where te start them as Mrs. Lewis 
had drowned unseen, while fishing, 
her empty boat being the only clue. 
Four loaves floated idly about. One 
came to a purposeful halt. Grap- 
pling beneath the arrested loaf, 
Sergeant Bushy brought up Mrs. 
Lewis’s body. 

What, if any, laws govern the 
attraction of a dead body for a 
loaf of bread, scientists have never 
determined. One theory: the same 





*Figures for London and Osaka, Japan, 
are not yet available. 

{Sending bread to find drowned bodies 
occurs in Tom Sawyer and also in Huckle- 
berry Finn by Mark Twain. When Huck, 
escaped from his father after the 
latter has kidnapped him from Widow 
Douglas, runs away to Jackson’s Island 
leaving signs of a foul murder, the 
townsfolk first fire cannon over the 
Mississippi River to try to raise his sup- 
posed corpse by detonation; then, hiding on 
the island, Huck sees them throw loaves 
of bread into the current. As the loaves 
float down to him, Huck fishes them in, 
takes out the plugs, shakes dabs of quéck- 
silver out of the insides and eats them. 
“It was ‘baker’s bread’—what the quality 
eat; none of your low-down corn-pone.” 
Huck is joined by Tom and Joe and to- 
gether they speculate on how Bill Turner, 
drowned the summer before, was found 
by loaded loaves. Tom says its not so 
much the bread that found the body, or 
the quicksilver either, but some incanta- 
tions that were said over them. 
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currents that carry a body into 
a backwater or hole under an 
eddy, will carry a loaf of bread 
to that spot, on the surface. 












Spark 


In a pitch dark laboratory at 
Leland Stanford University, a band 
of scientists listened expectantly 
to a whining roar close by them. 
At two points in the blackness, 20 
feet apart, flickers of light ap- 
peared, dancing white, blue, violet, 
spreading and leaping towards each 
other as the roar increased. Thou- 
sands of flaming lances stabbed the 
night horizontally, creating the 
halo of glowing purple known to 
electrical engineers as the “corona,” 
a sign of wasting power. The 
crackle of sparks intensified, cul- 
minating in a fierce explosion, as 
a broad, jagged ribbon of blue- 
edged white flame leapt across the 
room from electrode to electrode. 
It was the hugest man-made spark 
in history and signified success in 
the testing of six new transform- 
ers, stepped up to 2,100,000 volts, 
with which Leland Stanford experts 
will study the loss of power in 
high voltage transmission; the 
nature of lightning; safety in cut- 
ting off monster currents. 


Abie Bromfield 


Captain Donald Baxter MaeMil- 
lan, with his hands in his pockets, 
stood looking at an Eskimo and 
chuckling from time to time in a 
delighted fashion, as if he were 
watching the progress of a practi- 
cal joke. The Eskimo paid no 
attention to Captain MacMillan. A 
big, blubber-bred man with a 
crouching sinewy figure, a face 
creased by the wind and reddened 
by the sun, he tilted an eye at 
the Woolworth Building. “Big 
house, by jingo,” he said mildly. 

He kept on using quiet expletives, 
more dut of decency, it seemed, 
than real surprise. Captain Mac- 
Millan, with the good ship Bowdoin 
safe in winter anchorage, had 
brought him down to show him 
civilization, and Abie Bromfield, 
“Eskimo” (whose parents were 
English) felt a certain responsi- 
bility to his host. They had talked 
together by arctic firesides and 
Captain MacMillan had told him 
of these big houses, and of sleds 
that ran around on wheels without 
any dogs, and of yellow stars made 
out of glass and stuck like icicles 
in every corner; the Captain’s de- 
scriptions, indeed, had been enthu- 
siastic, and Abie Bromfield, who 
drove the Captain’s dog team, 
evinced a polite interest in the 
marvels that were told him. The 
other natives of the expedition be- 
lieved that the Captain was either 
mad or lying, but he, Abie Brom- 
field, understood things. “By jingo,” 
he said politely, puffing a mouth- 
ful of smoke at the arctic moon. 

And when the hard voyage was 
over and the Captain invited him 
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The truest measure of your mind 


1s the size of the world you live in! 


— fovea the greatest minds have been 
those that have reached beyond 


Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel—by 
tail, water, road and air—everywhere. 
They show every place that has a 
name, giving complete knowledge of 
surroundings. Separate maps are 
available for Continents, Countries, 
States, Provinces and Territories. 
Folded to convenient pocket size. 
3§¢ Or s0c at booksellers’, station- 
ts’, newsstands and druggists’. 
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their personal experiences, beyond the 
confines of their native lands and those 
they might have visited. 

Shakespeare, for example, projected 
himself into the minds of many men in 
many conditions and in many countries. 
Yet ‘nowhere is it recorded that he ever 
left the island of his birth. 

Dante, without definite knowledge, 
conceived his world in a positive, all- 
embracing shape. Galileo thought in 
terms of a universe, Columbus of an earth 
round like a ball which he might encircle 
with his ships. 

Men of today have far greater facilities 
for acquiring exact knowledge. Yet a 
man’s conception of the world he lives in 
remains as true a measure of his mind 
today as ever in the past. 

All men now know that the earth is 
round, that it is inhabited by many dif- 


ferent kinds of people, that it presents a 
great variety of climates and of physio- 
gtaphical features. 

But to one man these things are merely 
a group of miscellaneous dead facts, half- 
forgotten, poorly realized. His true world 
is limited to the tiny area he lives in. 


To another they are a condition of 
thought itself. They are living ideas, al- 
ways fresh and present to him. His world 
is a wide one. And his mind has a breadth 
which corresponds. 


There are perhaps no greater aids in 
maintaining a larger conception of the 
world you live in than globes, maps and 
atlases. Frequent association with them 
lends actuality to the earth they represent. 
Why not acquire the habit of reading 
them regularly? 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and At- 
lases are scientific, accurate, up to date. 


Obtainable at leading booksellers’ and 
stationers’, or direct. 


IRAND MENALLY & GomPANy 
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So many “‘ bests”’ 
go into the hats 
that Knox makes 
that it’s not at all 
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Knox.* 


* The new Knox “Fifth Ave- 
nue” for Autumn is styled for 
smartness, built for service 
and priced for sensible econ- 
omy. Eight dollars, 
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to come and see these things for 
himself he accepted the opportu- 
nity with prompt good taste. All 
last week he was rushed around 
Manhattan. Men with — and 
pencils in their ——— a” point- 
ing things out to him and waiting 
to see the mist of wonder rise in 
his face. They made him go 
through a door with four sides 
that spun round like a trap and, 
of course, he got stuck in it—that 
was what they seemed to expect 
of him. They asked him what he 
thought of the women he saw. 
“They have naked necks,” he said. 
He grew a little tired of taxicabs 
and tuxedos, of night-clubs and 
subways and electric lights and ele- 
vators. Whenever these things 
were shown him he was expected 
to look amazed; to say “By jingo” 
in his slow, thick voice. He wanted 
to please the captain; he must 
keep on being surprised. Per- 
haps these men with pencils ‘would 
be surprised if they saw a great 
island covered with seals like flies 
on a lump of sugar. Perhaps they 
would get stuck if they had to 
walk for five days without food 
through a world of blue ice lighted 
by stars as big as melons. Perhaps 
they would shake, as he was shak- 
ing now, if they saw cold fire 
creep across heaven and throw, 
with a noise like tearing silk, lumi- 
nous sheets of red, yellow and 
green into a void without bounds, 
over a world without warmth, 
through a great, glittering night 
without a dawn... by jingo. 
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sesame Out 


.The opinions are those of 
as editor and his staff; they are 
not mine. . 

When the owner of a newspaper 
thus expresses himself one of three 
things is sure to happen: the own- 
er will in his next utterance 
dismiss the editor, or the edi- 
tor will buy out the owner, or 
the editor will resign, When 
Lord Rothermere in August made 
the quoted statement readers of 
the London Daily Mail waited to 
see how Editor Thomas Marlowe 
would re-act; last week they saw. 
Editor Marlowe resigned. 

For 25 years Thomas Marlowe 
has edited The Daily Mail. He be- 
came its editor when he was 31, 
and the London Times, in one of 
the grave laudatory editorials 
which that paper devotes to men 
of affairs whose opinions it has 
begun to suspect and whose terms 
of usefulness it believes to be over, 
last week paid tribute to Thomas 
Marlowe’s “sturdy independence.” 
Neither the Times nor Lord Roth- 


ermere could pay tribute to his 
discretion. The opinions which the 
peer so emphatically disclaimed 
touched on England’s debt to the 
U. S For several days Thomas 
Marlowe featured what he called 
“Cold Facts on British Debits.” 
There was a cartoon of Uncle Sam 


as Uncle Shylock, There was an 





article headed USury (the lift- 
ing of the two capitals was not 
accidental). 


Jekyll-Hyde 


Last eek, Bernarr (“Body- 
Love’’) Macfadden celebrated a 
second anniversary of his Evening 
Graphic, Manhattan’s most porno- 
graphic sheetlet, with “a frank 
talk” to his readers. He had previ- 
ously circulated among his read- 
ers a questionnaire. Their response 
had pleased him. Said he in the 
full-page advertisement: 

“More than one-third of you pre- 
fer the Physical Culture Page to 
any other feature, That guaran- 
tees to advertisers a vigorous, 
healthy audience—a following that 
a sheer vitality would be hard 

“what other newspapers do you 
read? Well, the New Yo rk Times 
is your favorite among morning 
papers. Then along come the 
World and the Herald Tribune and 
the American. N the Daily 
News.* That’s all right. With 2, 
400,000 morning newspapers sold in 
New York, nearly every one reads 
two or more papers, and it looks as 
if the readers of THE GRAPHIC 
prefer the BEST.” 

Said a critic: “After an eve- 
ning’s debauch among the vital 
pages of the Graphic, after a thor- 
ough perusal of the lore of ‘Body- 
Love’ Macfadden, the Manhattan 
‘Mr. Hyde’ slinks into bed. The 
next morning, repentant of the 
sins of his lower self, ‘Dr. Jekyll’ 
emerges from the metamorphosic 
sleep, rushes to the nearest news- 
stand to buy the Times. Then, as 
he sips his breakfast coffee, he 
reads in neat, encyclopaedic - 
umns ‘all the news that’s fit to 
print.’ But when the day’s work 
is done, when the mind of Dr. 
Jekyll is weak and tired, then Mr. 
Hyde leaps up within him, over- 
whelms him. ... Then there is 
the inevitable purchase of the 
Evening Graphic. .. .” 


“Potent offspring of the Chicago Tribune 
in the realm of Manhattan gum-chewers’ 
sheetlets. Bernarr does not even mention 
Mr. Hearst’s Daily Mirror (also porno- 
graphic) in his roster of morning papers— 
the apparent implication being that such a 
sheet is beneath the intellect of Evening 
Graphic readers. 
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COMING NOVEMBER 14" 


Two 63-hour Flyers 


Save a day 


JCALIFORNIA 


UNION LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


PACIFIC 
SYSTEM Ten Dollars Extra Fare 


| Lv. Chicago (C.& N.W.). . . « + » 8:00p.m. 
We ERLA Ar. Los Angeles . . . « « « 3rd day 9:00 a. m. 
\ [Reet A magnificently appointed de luxe flyer with bath, maid, 

eyes manicure, barber, valet and selected train personnel. 


SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND LIMITED 


Ten Dollars Extra Fare 
5 other fast Lv. Chicago(C. &N.W.). . . . «+ 8:10 p.m. 
trains Ar. San Francisco oeeeee 3rd day 9:10 a.m. 
Only 63-hour train to the Golden Gate 


A world-famous de luxe flyer with bath, maid, manicure, 
CONTINENT. AL barber, valet, and selected train personnel. Via the Lake 
MITED Tahoe Route. 


' hour 18 minutes fate CA so NEW GOLD COAST LIMITED 
(Union Station) to Los Angeles—San Francisco 
PACIFIC LIMITED Lv. Chicago (C.&N.W.). « « « « « 8:30p.m. 
3 hours 45 minutes faster Ar. Los Angeles . . . « « « 3rd day 2:30 p,m. 
From St. Louis Ar. San Francisco. . . « « « 3rdday 2:30 p.m. 
(Via Wabash) No Extra Fare—68 hours 


PA MITED All-Pullman—Bath, barber, valet, maid, manicure. 
ST. LOUTED The same fine service Eastbound 
For reservations 


Pe Dertent tere Gotan qowrise Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent 


( ae , at Omaha, Neb, : Salt Lake City, Utah : Portland, Ore. : Los Angeles, Cal, 
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S far no one has dis- 
covered a magic way to 
stop whiskers growing—or to 
beat the good, old-fashioned 
way of taking them off with 
soap, water and a razor. Even 
Fougere Royale ShavingCream 
won't do that. But it will make 
the wiriest beard respect a razor 
and give you the smoothest, 
most delightful shave you’ve 
ever had. 


Your druggist stands ready 
to help you prove this with a 
generous tube at fifty cents. 
And if you are very skeptical 
all you have to risk is a dime 
and the coupon below. é 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Fougere RoyaleStick, 
75¢; Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. ¢ 


ee ee ee ee 


HOUBIGANT, INC. Dept. T-3 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougere Royale Shaving 
*Cream. Here is my dime. 


ee ee See 





RELIGION 


Kennedy Out 


Dr. David Scott Kennedy, ruth- 
less editor of The Presbyterian, “best 
known fighting fundamentalist 
journal,” has just retired, at 70. 
Thereby he gives spiritual relief 
to many a good Presbyterian, espe- 
cially to the pacific commission of 
15 of the Presbyterian general 
assembly, whom Dr. Kennedy has 
viciously flayed for holding doc- 
trines less stern than his own. 

Dr. Samuel G. Craig is now 
editor. ‘ae 


Archdiocese 


His Holiness has created a 16th 
U. S. archdiocese from the diocese 
of San Antonio.* This new prov- 
ince includes the diocese of Gal- 
veston, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Oklahoma, and a new one of 
Amarillo. 


Negro Nuns, Negro Priests 


At Cincinnati, Archbishop John 
T. MecNicholas observed the con- 
version to Roman Catholicism of 
70 Negroes, including two onetime 
Protestant ministers; urged them 
to train their children for priest- 
hood, sisterhood; said: “I earnest- 
ly ask all our colored citizens 
to consider the position of the 
Catholic church, to study her 
teachings, to realize that her cere- 
monials, her processions, her music 
are full of a profound meaning 
which, if understood, could not fail 
to stir the deepest emotion of the 
colored race.” 


a? OR 2 


Self-Denial 


One vestige of the belief that 
U. S. colleges are educational in- 
stitutions is the almost universal 
rule forbidding students to play on 
Varsity athletic teams before they 
have completed one year of ac- 
ademic work. Exceptions have 
been West Point and Annapolis. 
Many a “plebe” has won many a 
game for these institutions against 
opponents who denied themselves 
the assistance of freshmen. Last 
week, however, West Point an- 
nounced that, beginning next year, 
it would forego this genuine ad- 
vantage, in the interests of “im- 
proved athletic development and re- 
lations.” 

Eyes turned toward Annapolis, but 
no similar announcement was is- 
sued by the Navy. 


At Baltusrol 
At Short Hills, N. J., a golfer 


*Archiepiscopal seats are at Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dubuque, 
Manila, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New 
York, Oregon City, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, San Antonio, San _ Francisco, 
Sante Fe. 


addressed his ball to play the long 
first hole of the Baltusrol course, 
The ball disappeared over a high- 
way on his left. He tried another, 
whacked it after its fellow. A 
third ball also, journeyed to limbo. 
A fourth landed on the fairway, 
The golfer, having now played 
seven, took 12for the hole (par5). 
He was Robert Gardner, holder of 
many golf titles, U. S. Walker cup 
team captain, setting forth to 
qualify for the national amateur. 
It was just one of those freak 
episodes that can happen in golf 
tournaments, even to champions, 
He did not qualify. 


Champion Robert Tyre Jones 
turned in a medal-winning 1438, 
which included a 70 composed of 
16 pars and two birdies. One 
George Craig Jr. of Pittsburgh 
handed in a score that averaged 
a flat two strokes a hole more 
than Jones. Between these two 
came a discrepant assortment of 
gentlemen, from slow-moving little 
Rudolph Knepper, onetime Prince- 
ton captain, with 147, to wavering, 
uncertain Watts Gunn (Bobby 
Jones’s Atlanta playmate), who 
just managed to qualify with a 
second round of 83 after a bad 
first round of 80. A certain 
George Von Elm of Los Angeles 
was down the list at 159. 

Match play began. Von Elm, 
weak against tall Ellsworth Au- 
gustus of Cleveland, barely man- 
aged to take the match on the 
19th hole. Richard Jones, Massa- 
chusetts state champion, pressed 
Robert Tyre Jones hard before suc- 
cumbing by one hole. M. B. Steven- 
son played a family match against 
long-driving young Roland Mac- 
Kenzie. Long an intimate of the 
lad’s parents, Mr. Stevenson sent 
Mrs. MacKenzie Sr. a_ telegram 
expressing profound sorrow at hav- 
ing been forced to eliminate her 
son. Francis Ouimet and Charles 
Evans, both former title holders, 
came through the early rounds 
with ease; they might, if Jones 
relapsed, meet in the finals. Von 
Elm beat Watts Gunn, 8 and 7, 
and rollicked to a victory over a 
Chicago strapper named George 
Dawson. Robert Jones, with the 
flawless, electric golf that only 
he had ever quite achieved, marched 
bitterly past Chick Evans, and 
then past Ouimet, to meet Von 
Elm in the finals. 


Von Elm is a shy, blond man 
who used to caddy at the country 
club in Salt Lake City. When 
he was 15 he won the Utah States 
championship, playing largely with 
a mashie-niblick, the only club he 
really understood. Since then he 
has often been a finalist, often a 
local champion. Two years ago 
in the national finals at Merion, 
Jones beat him 10 and 8. 

There was no great crisis in this 
match, no moment that spectators 
could record in their diaries. Mem- 
orable instants there were to be 
sure—Von Elm chipping with his 
mashie around and over a stymie 
to win the second hole; Jones fail- 
ing by six inches to make the hole 










| in one; Jones conceding a_ hard 
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“And all this service 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


doesn’t cost me a cent” 


Perer: Marjorie and I have made a discovery. 
Doris: Good! What is it now? 


Perer: We’ve found a way to make ourselves 
keep up with the best new books. Not after 
everybody has read them, but as soon as they 
are published. We don’t have to think about 
choosing them, or ordering them. 


Doris: Sounds interesting; tell us some more. 


Perer: It’s the Book-of-the-Month Club— 
haven’t you heard about it ? 


Doris: Book-of-the-Month Club? I remem- 


ber seeing or hearing the name somewhere. 
What is it all about? 


Perer: Well, the Club is founded on the idea 
that most people avant to read the best 
books as they appear but don’t. We, our- 
selves, seldom did. Put it down to neglect, 
inconvenience, forgetfulness, whatever you 
willl Sometimes we didn’t know which 
books were most worth while. Sometimes 


we just didn’t get time to go to the book- 
store. Of course, we always intended to 
keep up with the new books which every- 
one talks about, but it seemed as if the 
effort was too much for us. 


Doris: That’s exactly what’s happening to 
me. I haven’t read a book in months, though 
1 promise myself to do it almost daily. 
What’s the remedy ? 


Peter: The Book-of-the-Month Club sends 
me a new book regularly each month. I 
don’t have to lift a finger to get it. It 
comes in the mail. What could be more 
convenient ? 


Frep: Yes, but what kind of books do you 
get? Who selects them? 


Peter: That’s a splendid feature of the Club. 
It has a Selecting Committee. This Com- 
mittee works just as if you told five of your 
friends, whom you considered good judges 
of books, to read all the books published 
each month, and tell you which they thought 


you would most enjoy reading. As I unde-- 
stand it, each member of this Committee 
votes independently, and the book receiving 
the highest ranking is sent out at once to 
all the subscribers.) The members of the 
Selecting Committee are Henry Seidel 
Canby, who is Chairman; Heywood Broun, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley and 
William Allen White. The book which this 
Committee selects is pretty sure to be worth 
reading. 


Doris: Suppose I do not agree with the 
choice of the Committee? Suppose I’ve 
already read the book selected? 


Peter: The Club provides for that. Even such 
a committee as this couldn’t please every- 
body every time. When they vote for a 
book they are simply giving their personal, 
unbiassed, independent choice of the book 
that will be of greatest general interest, a 
book that average intelligent book-lovers 
will not care to miss. So far I have been 
delighted with every book that they have sent 
me. But if there had been any that I didn’t 
care for, or had read, I could have returned 
it and received another book in exchange. 
The Club sends you each month a Supple- 
mentary List of from five to eight other new 
books, for this purpose. If there is any 
difference in the price, an adjustment is made. 


Frep: It seems to me that the Club would 
be expensive to operate. What does mem- 
bership cost? 


Perer: That’s another wonderful advantage. 
To Charter Subscribers the service is free 
and will always be free. I don’t pay any 
more for the book than the retail price. A 
bill comes with each book and I pay it as I 
pay my other bills. 


Doris: Is there still time to become a 
**Charter Subscriber ?”” 


Peter: Yes, I believe there is. But I advise 
you to find out at once. I understand that 
**Charter Subscribers’’ will be accepted 
only until a sufficient number are enrolled 
to insure the growth of the Club by recom- 
mendation—as I am recommending it to 
you now. 


Doris: What is the first step toward becom- 
ing a ‘‘Charter Subscriber ?”* 


Perer: Write to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. They’ll send you a booklet that tells 
you all about the service. They’ll also send 
you an invitation to join. 


Doris: Let me have the address of the Club, 
will you, Peter? 


Perer: Surely. Here it is: 218 West 40th 
Street, New York. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. INC. 
Dept. 2-I,218 West 40th Street 

New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining 
the details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. 


This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to 
your service. 











little passes, reaching a climax in 
the long-expected swing. ‘ 
Jobson smoked cigaret after cigaret 
during the long waits... .” 


putt to Van Elm because the latter 
was bothered by cries from the 
gallery; Von Elm returning this | 
courtesy; Jones carefully lining a | 
putt on the 17th which he must 
sink if the match was to go on goes Ac 
. and Jones missing that putt 
and standing with a cigaret in his 
mouth while he saw Von Elm tap 
his ball into the hole; while he 
saw a roistering squad of specta- 
tors hoist Von Elm, to their should- 
ers, while he saw Von Elm, bobbing 
and blushing after his magnificent 
exploit; receive the gold cup that 
meant the national amateur cham- 











Augury? 


In the dusty playground of the 
Clay Public School, Philadelphia, 
students cheered, exhorted. “Gene 
Tunney” was fighting “Jack Demp- 
sey,” was carrying the fight to 
the champion. “Come on, Gene!” 
screamed pupils, “knock him out!” 














ionship. 

i . Rates Encouraged, the “challenger” be- 
- labored lustily, incautiously. “Demp- 

Tactics sey” saw an opening, swung a 





haymaker. 

Later, when the body of “Tun- 
ney” (Manuel Kin, aged 12) was 
being removed, “Dempsey” (Carl 
Weinstein, aged 10) sobbed: “I 
didn’t mean to... 

Manuel’s death was due to an 
untimely blood clot. 






Golfers at Walton Heath, Eng- 
land, enviously congratulated one 
A. D. Broughton. He had won a 
match from one B. H. Jobson, using 
tactics described by an observer as 
follows: 

“He waved his club 52 times be- 
fore making an iron shot on the 
ninth hole. Just before this he oe 


scored 51 he ype with his brassie 
on the eighth. 9 
“Broughton waggled through four England a Channel 

phases in his record performance. Captain Matthew Webb in 1875 

He started waggling rather slowly. | and William Burgess in 1911 had 

The speed of the clubhead increased, demonstrated that if you really 
felt like it you could swim across 

the English Channel. So that was 


then died down. He looked up, sur- 
veyed the scenery and then repeated 

that. But when various women 
from the U. S., and fat bakers 


the performance. The third phase 

was brief, consisting of only about 
from the continent began playing 
hob -with the time-record, Lord 


a dozen waggles. There was a 
George Riddell, owner of News of 
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fourth series of waggles in which 
the clubhead worked into frenzied 





























Are You Starving The Children? 


Starving the children is the pleasant pastime of parents 
who stuff the little ones with indigestible foods that have 
no food value—expensive foods that appeal to taste and 
appetite, but contain no energy-making, body-building 
material. During 1925 the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York brought back to health 8,000 children suffering 
from ill nourishment—children of the rich and poor. 
































Shredded Wheat is the perfect food for growing children 
to study on, and play on. It has all the goodness of the 
whole wheat in a digestible form. Children like the crisp, 
nutty flavor of the baked shreds of wheat so temptingly 
and healthfully contained in 
























the World (London daily), saw 
that it would be suitable for a 
subject of King George’s to swim 
along with them, faster, at least 
than the U. S. women. He posted 
£1,000 ($4,870) to that end. Last 
week, puffing and panting, swimmer 
Norman Leslie Derham of South- 
end waded ashore at Dover to col- 
lect Lord Riddell’s money. His 
time was 13 hrs.: 56 min.—35 min. 
faster than Miss Ederle, but 171 
min. slower than Baker Michel of 
France. British hardihood was 
somewhat vindicated. 


A Shred of Hector 


Writers of sporting articles are 
forever chafing themselves into a 
fine frenzy over nothing at all. It 
is their trade. Poor fellows, they 
must find something memorable in 
every tilt they see and 4a 
shred of Hector in every county 
champion. They are paid to make 
things seem exciting and in 
pursuance of their calling they 
resort to many’ sad _ devices 
so that when at last a moment 
occurs which, by its inherent hu- 
manity, is dramatic and_blood- 
stirring, they have nothing left to 
say, and can only shake their heads, 
and tap out fustian phrases with 
their fingers. Last week such a 
— occurred at Forest Hills, 


You do not have to know any- 
thing about tennis to understand it. 
Even as a generality, the crux of 
a vague plot, you must recognize 
in that moment the nice opposition 
of tensions and sympathies that 
make any situation either rococo 
or sublime. Here is a great cham- 
pion. For six years he has held 
sway over the whole world, and if 
he succeeds for the seventh year 
he will equal the legend left be- 
hind by the greatest champion* 
before him. More than that, he 
knows that the confidence of his 
countrymen rests in his prowess, 
for he opposes a man from another 
nation. Now the fashion of fight- 
ing of these two champions differs 
like their races. The stranger, who 
comes of a people hot, delicate and 
windy, has schooled his natural 
haste into precision. His eye is 
cool; his strokes are like insults 
uttered in a careful voice. But 
the man of legend is a Jack of 
a different silk. Bleak in person 
and in countenance, sprung of a 
thin and righteous line of thee- 
and-thou-ers, he has _ sharpened 
caution into vehemence: every 
bravery of his stride is his, every 
fine conceit of skill and _ insolence. 
For a while his thundering ways 
prevailed, and the crowd cheered; 
then the soft-spoken stranger won 
back his lost advantage and more 
too, so that he seemed to surpass 
the champion, and the crowd trem- 
bled. But the champion had been 
before in evil straits; he had 
hammer-blows waiting; now, tl 





*Richard Sears, in 1887, won the tennis 
championship for the seventh consecutive 
time. 
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‘To the family 


! 


that finds it hard 


to keep “help 


HEN you ask a servant to look after a fur- _ 


nace—even to throw on a shovelful of coal 
—you stand face to face with a labor shortage. 
And when you ask a servant to keep a house clean 
incompetition with coal soot, you can figureoncall- 
ing up an employment agency in the near future. 


Back-breaking coal-shoveling, puttering around 
a dirty <ellar, worrying about a fire that seems 
determined to go out just when you want it most, 
cleaning out ashes, running up and down stairs 
ten times a day, are jobs that nobody wants. 


Caloroil thinks for you 


PUT a Caloroil in your cellar and put heating off 
your mind. Take perfect warmth for granted. 
“Balanced Temperature” thinks for you day and 
night. Caloroil turns on when room temperature 
falls to 70°, shuts off at 72° (or whatever other 
temperature you want it set for, day or night). You 
don’t have to pay any more attention to Caloroil 
than you do to electric lights or 
running water. 


There are two reasons why 
you haven’t an oil burner. You 
don’t think you can afford one, 
or you haven’ t decided which one 
you want. Caloroil can settle 





these doubts for you. First, 

by offering a liberal deferred 

payment plan. Second, by 

proving that ‘Caloroil “Balanced Temperature” 
is the biggest thing in heating comfort. 


Send for the Caloroil Book 


THE Caloroil Book explains everything you want 
to know about this ideal oil burner . . . tells why 
every particle of oil is burned . . . why Caloroil is 
clean heat . . . and noiseless heat . . . publishes 
testimonials from Caloroil users who have cut 
large slices from their coal bills , . . shows how 
Caloroil can be installed in any steam, hot water, 
or hot air furnace, quickly and economically .. . 
gives a list of users (some right near you) who can 
tell you how Caloroil is making heating as simple 
and efficient as electric lighting . . . and describes 
many other interesting features you will want to 
know when choosing an oil burner. For conveni- 
ence, use the coupon below. 

——— 


CALOROIL BURNER CORPORATION 
§ East 40th Street, New York City E2 


Please send me your free book telling how 
Caloroil makes heating as simple and eficient 
as electric lighting. 


Caloroil 70%72° 


The BALANCED “TEMPERATURE” Oil Bummer 


Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


“| 


Member, American Oil Burner Association 
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Remember, Jim... Don’t shoot up 
the British Ambassador 


“TIM, an old 
cow-puncher 
friend,” Roosevelt 
wrote, “visited me 
at the White House 
and stayed for 
lunch. The British 
ambassador was 
also coming, so I 
cautioned him sol- 
emnly: ‘Remember, Jim, if you 
shot at the feet of the British am- 
bassador to make him dance, it 
might cause international complica- 
tions.’”’ 

What the cowboy said, what he 
did—these and a thousand other 
amusing anecdotes are crowded into 
the pages of Roosevelt. 


Don’t miss a page 
of these absorbing books! 

Every book he wrote sparkles—for 
Roosevelt was the man who could 
not be dull. Dignity of office never 
cramped his hand—he never “‘ posed 
for posterity.” Naturally and fear- 
lessly he wrote, with boyish humor 
and swift, vivid style. 

Here are his letters to his children 
—already a classic. Here are his 
seven years in the White House, in- 
side stories of international intrigue, 
anecdotes about noted people. Here 
is history that reads like fiction— 
brilliant essays—hero tales for boys. 
Here are outdoor books—hunting 
and exploration in the West, in Af- 
rica, in Brazil—crammed with nature 
lore, hardship, adventure. 


Roosevelt’s complete works 
at a remarkable price! 


There has been but one edition of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Complete 
Works. Limited to 1000 sets, it cost 
$240. But now, with the co-operation 
of six publishers and of the Roose- 
velt executors, Scribners have pro- 


duced a new com- 
plete edition — the 
beautiful 20-volume 
National Edition, 
at a small fraction 
of the cost of the 
original set. 
The National 
Edition is endorsed 
by the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. Experts have 
been astonished that so fine a set can 
be had at such a remarkably low 
price. It is complete—2o volumes, 
beautifully bound in African green, 
with gold tops. It contains more than 
9,000 pages printed in large, clear 
type on a special antique paper. 
And, like the famous Memorial 
Edition, it contains prefaces by 
twenty-five such men as Lord Lee of 
Fareham, Admiral Sims, Owen Wis- 
ter, Elihu Root, Albert J. Beveridge, 
John Grier Hibben—eminent men 
who were proud to call him friend. 


Examine these absorbing books right in 


your own home—at our expense! Let us 
send them, all charges prepaid, for free ex- 
amination. Keep them five days, and if they 
are not in every way worthy of the house of 
Scribners, return them at our expense. 


Or, send for the free booklet 
“The MAN who could 
not be DULL” 


You are perfectly safe in ordering these 
books on approval from the coupon below. 
But if you first want a 

fuller idea of what they 

contain, send for the spe- 

cially compiled booklet, 

“The MAN who could not 

be DULL.” It is yours free 

for the asking. Nothing 

short of the 20 volumes 

themselves could so fully 

show Roosevelt’s amazing versatility, his 
gift for vivid phrases, his irrepressible hu- 
mor and his absorbing personality. It’s a 
booklet you will treasure always. 

But remember, too, that you may safely 
order on approval from the coupon below. 
Don’t send a penny, but mail in the coupon 
—before you turn the page. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Dept. 10, 597-5th Ave., New York, N.Y. one 


Please send me, all charges prepaid, the 20-volume National 
Edition of Roosevelt, on five days’ trial. If I like them I 
will remit $2 at once and pay you $3 a month for 10 months. 
If they do not fully meet my expectations, I may return 
them at your expense. 

Or, send me the free booklet, ‘The MAN who could not be 
DULL,” containing extracts from his writings—with no ob- 
ligations on my part. 


Name 


Street. 


SS City 


O 


umphantly, he began to use them. 
Slowly, remorselessly, he advanced 
until he was on even terms with 
his adversary, until he was ahead 
of him. With one more effort he 
would conquer. The crowd quiy- 
ered. The moment had come. 
This moment embraced the four 
seconds required to play the fifth 
point of the ninth game of the fifth 
set of William Tatem _ Tilden’s 
match against Henri Cochet of 
France. Tilden lost the point. He 
lost the match. He has lost other 
matches, but never one like this, 
Cochet, who had won the second 
and third sets and had a lead of 
4-1 in the fifth, seemed sure to win 
when Tilden started his rally. He 
had Cochet 40-15. And then, his 
fire waned, the reserve’ which had 
never failed before failed him now, 
and 24-year-old Cochet put him 
out, 6-8, 6-1, 6-3, 1-6, 8-6. 
Concerning the _ technique of 
Cochet’s victory—how he _ popped 
back cannonball serves, how he out- 
thought Tilden, how with the first 
ball played he started Tilden on a 
long run from the backcourt to the 
net and from baseline to baseline, 
a run that never stopped until 
Tilden, gasping, twisted his hag- 
gard face into a smile and shook 
hands with his conqueror—critics 
will hold forth for some time to 
come. Indeed, critics and officials 
alike were so interested in the 
champion’s débacle that they forgot 
about everything else, and William 
Johnston and Jean Borotra started 
their match an hour late. John- 
ston, the second ranking player in 
the world, and steadiest member of 
the U. S. Davis Cup team, won the 
first two sets with ease, as he was 
expected to. Then, amazingly, he 
lost the next three and the match. 
R. Norris Williams, twice (1914, 
1916) champion of the U. S., did 
not even give René Lacoste a run 
for his money. 
Next day, Lacoste beat Cochet 
and Borotra beat Vincent Richards. 


If Richards had made a stand, 
if he had put out the sad-eyed 
Lacoste, the bounding Borotra, he 
might have become a_ national 
figure comparable to Ethan Allen, 
Commodore Perry or Red Grange. 
But the momentum of the French 
was too great; thinking of Tilden’s 
fall, of Johnston’s failure, of Wil- 
liams’ calamity, how could he sur- 
vive alone? So it was René 
Lacoste who faced Jean Borotra 
in the final. 

Little did these two men _ look 
like the two first tennis players 
of the world as they lobbed and 
patted the ball at each other. La- 
coste, whose father is director of 
the famed Hispano-Suiza Motor Co., 
seemed barely able to keep open 
his night-club eyes. Borotra leaped 
for the net, strained, caracoled, 
grimaced, and wagged his jaunty 
head—to no avail. Lacoste’s pre- 
cision was too much for him. In 
the first and third sets Borotra 
took the lead by breaking through 
his friend’s service; but Lacoste’s 
lobs were too accurate, Lacoste’s 
placements too well thought, and 
22-year-old Lacoste won the cham- 
pionship of the U. S., 6-4, 6-0, 6-4. 
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W. W. Galbreath 


President of the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company, is a progressive and far- 
sighted executive who believes in time- 
and-labor saving equipment. He replaced 
shorthand with The Dissaihieas in every 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say: — 


“If I could only dictate while it’s 
fresh in my mind.” 


“]’m forced to cut dictation short.” 

“She can’t help me with other 
things.” 

“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 

“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 
That’s enough! I'll send | the 


coupon below on genera 
principles. 


“Shorthand? discarded 


single office in his plant. 


ATO ATA INN A 


it ten years ago!” 


So says W. W. Galbreath, who uses The Dictaphone 
at home as well as in his office 


Read what this outstanding executive says about 
Dictaphone convenience—then profit by his ex- 


perience, using coupon below. 


“CHORTHAND? Too antiquated for us! 
We threw it out years ago—just as 
we threw out machinery that had outlived 


its usefulness.”’ 


That is the view of W. W. Galbreath, 
President of the Youngstown Pressed Steel 
Company. This concern had pioneered in 
educating manufacturers tosubstitute pressed 


steel for iron castings—saving 
them 20 to 4o per cent. Its 
service includes everything 
from redesigning parts of ma- 
chinery, so that stamped steel 
can be used, to designing new 
machines. Quite naturally, 
therefore, this organization 
followed a similarly progres- 
sive policy in choosing its 
office equipment. 


“Competition forces us,”” 
Mr. Galbreath adds, ‘‘to 
employ the most efficient 
equipment, in office and fac- 
tory alike, but even if it didn’t 
we would use The Dictaphone 


on the score of convenience alone. We have 
Dictaphones in every single office in our 


plant and we couldn't possibly do without 


them. 


Mr. Galbreath likes The Dictaphone be- 


cause it enables him to answer letters imme- 


diately on their first reading, before they are 


SST EET 


Miss Melba Bean 
Mr, Galbreath’s Private Secre- 


tary, says there would be no way she 
could do her present work if it were 
not for The Dictaphone. 


DICTATE TO 


TAE DIC TAPAUONE . 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done /” 


cold. Also, because he can quickly wade 
through correspondence which 
during his frequent trips away from the 
plant. Often 


iles up 


he dictates important letters 
and reports at home, where he 
keeps an extra Dictaphone. 
Also, nearly all instructions 
to subordinates are dictated 
quickly to The Dictaphone, 
instead of being given orally. 


Miss Melba Bean, secre- 
tary to Mr. Galbreath, likes 
The Dictaphone, too. She 
says, ‘‘I prefer to have him use 
The Dictaphone because it 
gives me more time for my 
other work. I can do it 
while he is dictating and, of 
course, I couldn’t if I had to 
take shorthand 
notes.” 


MAIL 
WITH YOUR 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“I’m sure he said that, but....” 


“Hours wasted while he’s in con- 
ference.” 


“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the phone.” 


“No one else can read my notes.”” 


“These endless notes make me 
dizzy.” 


“T’m nothing but a bell-hop.”’ 
“Cold notes are maddening.” 


“No time for real secretarial 
work.” 


“Yes, I do mind staying late.” 


That’s enough! I'll show him this 
trial offer right now. 


P ene 
7 Dictaphone 
7’ Sales Corp., 
154 Nassau St., N.Y.C. 


COI want to read what 
leading executives or 


LETTERHEAD | secretaries say about 


increasing their abil- 


: ity with The Dictaphone. Mail 


7 


¢ me FREE copy of your booklet, 


@. “What’s Wrong With Shorthand?" 


v4 I am a Secretary Executive (e 
4 (OPlease notify your nearest office to lend me 
¢ a New Model 10 to try. I understand that this 


zv__ loan involves no expense or obligation. 


¢ ForCanadian inquiries address, Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
td., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada ; 
World-wide organization—London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai,ete. 
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ON a 
INO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


You can DEPEND 
on Smith Bonds 


‘OU can depend on Smith Bonds for 

safety. For more than half acentury 

every dollar of interest and matur- 
ing principal on first mortgage invest- 
ments sold by The F. H. Smith Company 
has been paid promptly and in full. 


You can depend on Smith Bonds for in- 
come. The interest rate on Smith Bonds 
always is the highest consistent with our 
record of no loss to any investor in 53 years. 
Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds pay 6%%,6%% and 7%. 

You can depend on Smith service. Thou- 
sands of investors, in 48 States and in 33 
countries and territories abroad, have 
bought Smith Bonds by mail. 


Send your name and address on the form 
below for copies of our two booklets. 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 


Smith Building., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO 


BOSTON 
ALBANY 


Lillibridge, Advertising 
— 1 i 
HIDDEN LEADERS 


HERE are today, in many 

fields, odd specialties or 
commonplace staples that could 
be lifted out of the line and used 
as the basis for a substantial busi- 
ness through the application of 
marketing imagination and care- 
fully planned advertising. 

It would be a pleasure to us to 
be invited by any manufacturer, 
or any firm dealing in raw mate- 
rials, to go over his products or 
manufactures to discover whether 
there may not beamong them some 
unsuspected ‘‘leader’’ that could 
be developed very profitably. 


Ray D. Lillibridge Incorporated 
Telephone, Longacre 4000 
No. 8 West 40th St., New York 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Cigars, Bounder 


The Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
last week sold $10,000,000 of ten- 
year notes. This is the result of 
its recent purchase of G. H. P. 
Cigar Co., a purchase which gives 
Consolidated Cigar “the largest 
production and sale of high grade 


N.E. A. 
Avucust HECKSCHER 


Does as he pleases 


cigars [10 cents and higher] in the 
world.” The purchase also added 
G. H. P.’s El Producto brand to 
Consolidated Cigar’s Dutch Mas- 
ters, Harvester, El Sidelo, Mozart, 
Adlon. 

The importance of the purchase 
and the note issue may have made 
Director August Heckscher seem 
excited at the recent directors’ 
meeting, which considered these 
matters. But surely Barron’s 
Weekly exaggerated when it said 
that this dignified gentleman (he 
was 78 in August) “literally bound- 
ed in and out of the meetings, a 
picture of youthful sprightliness.” 

This August Heckscher, who 
“bounds” about, is a happy old man, 
doing just as he pleases. After 
the Civil War he came to the U. S. 
from Germany and by 1905 had be- 
come sufficiently rich (coal, mines, 
New Jersey Zine Co.) to retire. He 
thought to devote all his time to 
ameliorating the living conditions 
of poor children. He likes them, 
pities them. But business oppor- 
tunities—railroads, steel works, 
Manhattan and Florida realty— 
knocked, assiduously, made him 
richer. 

None the less, he kept up his 
private child welfare work. He 
built the $3,000,000 Heckscher 
Foundation building in Manhattan 
for the entertainment and care of 
children up to the age of 16. Here 
he co-operates with the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Children, by housing the waifs. 
He financed two Central Park 
playgrounds, and gave New York 
State a 1,500-acre park ground 
on Long Island. And only a few 
days before he was seen “bound- 

he had returned from a 
European study trip with plans 
for sanitary, low-rent, “model” 
tenements, such as the Rockefellers 
and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. have planned for New 
York poor. 


Urban Transportation 


In Cleveland councilmen beamed. 
They had learned (unofficially 
through the Cleveland Press) that 
the Equitable Trust Co. of Manhat- 
tan with the concurrence of the 
Rockefellers might ask them for a 
franchise to build a $40,000,000 sub- 
way which eventually will go to 
the municipality free of cost. One 
Peter Witt, obstructionist, thinks 
the private enterprise “perfectly 
silly,” insists the city should build 
the urgently needed tubes itself, 
after a plan which he first suggest- 
ed three years ago but which has 
remained ignored. 

In Chicago councilmen mused 
over the offer of Investment Dealer 
Frederick J. Lisman and Lawyer 
John Maynard Harlan,* who repre- 
sent much Chicago and Manhat- 
tan money, to spend (eventually) 
$300,000,000 on the re-organization 
of Chicago transportation: rip out 
the Loop elevated structures, build 
subways, refurbish surface lines. 
Samuel Insull (public utilities) re- 
cently made a similar offer. As in 
his case, the musing councilmen did 
nothing about the newer offer. 


Daimler-Knight 


At Los Angeles, one Charles Y. 
Knight, an almost mythical person- 
age, inventor of the sleeve-valve 
motor, now wealthy, retired and 56, 
might have beamed again last fort- 
night with the pleasure of the 
prophet honored anew in his own 
country. John North Willys 
(Willys-Knight, Willys-Overland) 
had just returned, with his wife 
and daughter Virginia, from two 
months in Europe, where as usual 
he had mixed business with pleas- 
ure. Debarked at Manhattan, he 
had said: 

“Although I am positive that the 
light weight car is the car for 
the future, at the same time there 
is a demand for a limited number 
of big, extra powerful and luxuri- 
ous motor cars. To meet this 
demand I am bringing back to the 
Stearns Motor Co. in which I have 


*Son of the late, onetime (1877-1911) 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice John Mar- 
shall Harlan; brother of onetime (1906-18) 
Interstate Commerce Commission James S. 
Harlan; brother of Educator Richard Dav- 
enport Harlan (‘the George Washington 
University Movement”); father of the 
present Assistant U. S. District Attorney 
for Southern New York John Marshall 
Harlan (Time, May 31). Twenty years 
ago, Chicago surface lines, well plundered, 
were in receivership. Lawyer John May- 
nard Harlan represented the court then, 
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a large interest, a proposition 
which will give it the exclusive 
sale in the U. S. of a new Daimler- 
Knight sleeve-valve motor of 180 
horsepower, the most powerful 
stock car ever built.* 


Daimler of England was the first 
motor car to use the sleeve-valve 
method of regulating gasoline mo- 
tor intake and exhaust, the prin- 
ciples of which Charles Y. Knight 
had worked out in 1904, 

Mechanically-minded son of an 
Indiana miller, he none the less, to 
gain livelihood, had learned the 
printing craft. As a printer he 
worked among the Dakota Black 
Hills, at Minneapolis, at Chicago. 
There he founded the periodical 


*The Stutz, 92 h.p., is reputed the most 
powerful stock car built in the U. S. In 
price the Daimler-Knight competes with 
the Rolls-Royce, various models of which 
sell at from $14,000 to $16,300. Locomo- 
biles cost from $2,360 to $15,000; Lincolns, 
$4,260 to $7.500. 


Effects Revolutionary 


Chan¢ges in Public Refuse 
Collection 


Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution Cuts collection costs in 
half, Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation.Dept.C. 
150 Broadway, New York 


Frederick the Great said: 
“An army fights on its 
stomach.”’ 


A TIME reader can fight 
on his facts. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 


Dairy Produce, fought against 
spurious oleomargarine. (In 1902 
Congress passed the bill he de- 
manded, the oleomargarine be not 
colored artificially.) He wrote a 
textbook, The Dairyman’s Manual. 


CHARLES Y. KNIGHT 
His Knox annoyed him 


He bought an automobile, the now 
forgotten Knox. 

This Knox annoyed Mr. Knight 
with the noise its poppet valves 
made. He tinkered with it; thought; 
devised the sleeve-valve principle. 

U. S. motor makers scorned his 
invention. They preferred the 
poppet valve system of George 
B. Selden (1845-1922) of Roch- 
ester, even though they had to pay 
royalties on his alleged basic pat- 
ents. 

Inventor Knight, prophet out- 
cast at home, went to England, 
where the Daimler company of Cov- 
entry, was “sold” on the new mo- 
tor. This was in 1908. Since 
then the Knight motor has become 
prized equipment for the Mercedes 
in Germany, the Panhard, Peugeot 
and Voisin in France, the Minerva 
in Belgium, the Russell-Knight in 
Canada. : 

In the U. S., F. B. Stearns 
(now retired) received, in 1912 
the license to use the motor in his 
Stearns-Knight cars. In 1915 Mr. 
Willys, who learned the merits of 
the motor from gossip during a 
transatlantic trip, bought the rights 
for the light car field. No U. S 
passenger cars but the Stearns- 
Knight and Willys-Knight may yet 
use this motor, although the Fed- 
eral Truck has it and, strangely, 
the Yellow Cab, which is now 
owned by General Motors, great 
maker and marketer of poppet- 
valve motor cars. 

The Knight patents have until 
1934 to run. Then there doubtless 
will be a scramble of manufac- 
turers who will install this engine. 
But Mr. Knight, retired at Los 
Angeles with his royalties ever 
flowing, has been so improving the 
mechanism that he can keep his 
own licensees always ahead of com- 
petitors. 


A 
remarkable record 
for being right! 


ae 


O YOU WANT a service that will 
help your business make more ' 
money? Do you want a service that 
will help you make more money with 
your own funds? That is something 
you alone know. 

Whichever your need is, the Busi- 
ness Conditions Service is equipped to 
meet it. 

It is a business service. It forecasts 
the trend of commodity prices and of 
business activity. It insures against mis- 
interpretation of surface indications. 

It is a financial service. It tells you 
when conditions are best for purchas- 
——- and when they are right for 
selling. It recommends definite securi- 
ties to buy. 

Timely, helpful, authoritative, the 
Business Conditions Service has hada re- 
markable record for being right. This 
service includes tersely and carefully 
prepared bulletins issued weekly, plus 
personal replies to your own individual 
questions or problems. Eighty-three 
percent of those who once subscribe 
repeat their subscriptions every year. 

We will send mo sample bulletin 
and details of the service upon request. 
Just fill in the coupon below. No sales- 
man will call on you and you will incur 
absolutely no obligation. 


Bureau of Business Conditions 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
378 Astor Place, New York City 

Without obligation, please mail me your cur- 


rent bulletin, together with information about 
the Business Conditions Service. 


Se, 
Company. 
City. 
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PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain of their doings as follows: 








Frank B. Keilogg, Secretary of 
State: “Last week in Philadelphia 
as I rode in the tonneau of an 
automobile with Mayor Kendrick of 
Philadelphia, one Edward Davis, 67, 
darted into the traffic. We struck 
him, knocked him down, injured 
slightly his forehead. Chauffeur 
Eugene Steverison was arrested, but 
the Mayor and I were not molested.” 


Judge E. H. Gary: “Every year 
when my birthday comes round the 
newspapers speak darkly of a 
pitcher that has gone too often to 
the well. Last week I was 80. 
As usual, I failed to announce my 
retirement as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. I go to the office 
every day and stay as long as any- 
one. Arthur Brisbane, Hearst 











editor, cheered me up by a bit of 
smart rhetoric. ‘Gladstone,’ he said, 
‘ran the British Parliament when 
he was past 80; Von Moltke ran 
the German army when past 80, 
Pope Leo ran _ the _ world-wide 
Catholic Church at 90... .’” 


Helen Wills: “Last week a fair- 
ly intimate picture of me was given 
to the public in an interview pub- 
lished by Collier’s. But the article 
was ridiculously inaccurate. For 
example, it quoted me as saying: 
‘I used to play frequently with 
William Johnston, who has _ been 
nearly champion often enough to 
get it some day.’ Of course it is 
absurd that I should say such a 
thing when, as everyone knows, 
William Johnston was champion 
in 1915 and 1919. Also, the article 
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—and for another one, too, equally im- ee b 
portant. They combine the greatest -» 4) 
warmth with an amazingly light weight. 4 |}| 
Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
For the name of your local dealer, write to 


New York Wholesale Office— 14 East 38th St. 
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STYLE AnD EASE | 


_COSMASE in the appearance of dress is 
y. ¥V recognized everywhere as one mark 
‘i (Gs of the man of affairs. Many efforts 

(0%) at so-called smart styles are no more in keep- 
(é2 \ ) ing with the ideas of the really well-dressed 
man than exaggerated mannefs or speech, 
But there is no reason why ease and com- 
fort should not have distinctive style as 
well. Burberry overcoats are famous on six 
continents for just this happy combination 
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had me speak twice of an English 
player, named Mrs. McKane. No 
such character exists. One would 
not think that Collier’s with the 
third largest circulation among 
U. S. national weeklies, would 
make such a stupid error.” 


Jim Tully, hobo-litterateur: “The 
October issue of Vanity Fair was 
published, with an article by me on 
my late friend, Rudolph Valentino. 
Of his first wife I wrote: ‘She 
was one of the many zeros in the 
arithmetic of life.’ Of his second 
wife: ‘While living with her hus- 
band in Hollywood, Miss Hudnut 
became so dictatorial that men as- 
sociated with Valentino in the 
making of films did not wish to 
have her about.’ ” 


H.R. H. Crown Princess Louise of 
Sweden: “My husband and I were 
lunching last week at the British 
Embassy in Tokyo when an evil 
looking man peeped in at the win- 
dow. I did not see him, for I was 
sitting with my back to the win- 
dow between the British Ambassa- 
dor (Sir John Tilley) and the 
Belgian Ambassador (M. Albert de 
Bassompierre). Sir John’s _ son, 
Roger Tilley, who was sitting across 
the table, saw the man draw a 
knife and sprang toward the win- 
dow as the man hurled it in my 
general direction. The knife en- 
tered Roger Tilley’s vest just over 
his heart and would probably have 
killed him had not his gold cigaret 
case deflected it. Though confu- 
sion ensued I insisted that the 
luncheon go on as though nothing 
had happened. The Japanese police 
at once doubled the guard which 
attends Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf 
and myself.” 


Thomas William Lamont, partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Co.: “It is not 
my habit to write book reviews, 
but last week I was proud to con- 
tribute to The Saturday Review of 
Literature an account of Alexan- 
der D. Noyes’s able volume, The 
War Period in American Finance, 
1908-1925.* Said I: ‘The change 
in the financial situation . . . which 
Mr. Noyes vividly describes has 
been one to affect the lives not 
only of America’s millions but of 
peoples all over the civilized 
globe. ... The logic of his treat- 
ment of the period under observa- 
tion and the clarity of his narra- 
tive could not be improved.’ ” 


. . © 


Mrs. Marshall Field III: “I re- 
turned to my Long Island home 
from hunting in Brazil, having 
bagged 200 birds, 12 crocodiles, 5 
capybara (large rodents), a swamp 
deer, many small deer, monkeys 
and an eight-foot, 350-pound female 
jaguar. Telling newsgathers how 
he had guided me on_ horseback 
through swampy jungles to where 
our dogs had the jaguar treed, 
and how he sighted and aimed my 


*Published recently by Putnam’s ($2.50). 
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rife for me, George K. Cherrie, 
leader of our Field Museum ex- 
pedition (TIME, July 5), mentioned 
that my hand was trembling be- 
fore I sent my bullet through the 
big cat’s heart. I broke in, ‘I 
wasn’t trembling a bit! I was 
just thrilled!’ Mrs, Ernest Thomp- 





©® International 


Mrs. MARSHALL Fietp III 


“Don’t compare me with other 
women!” 


son Seton, who accompanied me on 
the trip, did not return to Man- 
hattan with me. She returned to 
the U. S. by the Pacific route. At 
every reference to her by the 
newsgatherers, I tightly compressed 
my lips, would say nothing. Guess- 
ing that we had quarreled, news- 
papers hinted that Mrs. Seton, a 
sportswoman with many a notch 
on her gun, had been miffed at 
getting no jaguar. . .. It was 
my first expedition of the kind, 
and I said to newsgatherers: ‘Don’t 
compare me with other women. 
I don’t care what they do! I do 
what I want to do!’” 


H. G. Wells, famed _ British 
writer: “My son Frank, who is 
engaged with one Hugh Brooks in 
making two-reel cinemas and who 
landed in the U. S. last fortnight 
to observe U. S. methods of direc- 
tion and lighting, permitted him- 
self to be photographed last week 
in the dressing-room of big-eyed 
Lya de Putti, Hungarian ‘Famous 
Player.’ My _ son_ sat_ holding 
Player de Putti’s large powder-puff 
to his slightly turned-up nose, while 
she leaned toward him in an in- 
structing attitude.” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: “Last 
fortnight Liberty, U. S._ nickel 
weekly, published the first of the 
New Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, written by me. I told 
how shrewd Sherlock, ‘immune to 
sentiment,’ got the better of one 
sadora Klein, ‘tall, queenly, a per- 





Show the World 
a Healthy Smile 


Brush your teeth vigorously three times a day with Col- 
gates. Smoke-stained teeth quickly become as white as 
ever. But even more important . . . Colgate’s will help 
keep your teeth and gums healthy. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place where it is possible for 
germs and food particles to collect. It loosens these 
impurities at once. Then it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely clean. Germs can't lurk 
in the warm, dark interior of your mouth when you use 
Colgate’s regularly. 


And you'll like the taste . . . priced right, too. 








fect figure, a lovely mask-like face.’ 
Lest readers doubt that it was the 
real I, writing about the real Sher- 
lock, I caused the famed detective 
at one point to say: ‘By the way, 
Watson, I suppose you see it all 
clearly. And Watson to repiy: 
‘No, I can’t say that I do.’” 


George E. (“Boss”) Brennan, 
Democratic nominee for Senator 
from Illinois: “Last week I under- 
went an operation on my _ knee 
which was injured when I fell while 
mounting a truck to make a Labor 
Day speech at Nokomis, Ill. I 
have to take good care of this leg: 
it is the only one I have. The 
other was amputated when I was 
a youth working in a coal mine. 
Unfortunately, I am now laid up 
for the rest of my Senatorial cam- 
paign and will not be able to make 

speeches except over the radio. 





oo 


“New business? 





However, my wife is an able talker. 
She will be one of a flying squadron 
of speakers to take the stump for 
me during the last five weeks be- 
fore election day. My good friend, 
Mayor Dever of Chicago, approves 
of Mrs. Brennan’s campaign activ- 
ity—and so do I. In fact, I am 
helping her write the speeches.” 


Mary Miles Minter, onetime cine- 
ma actress: “When I was in the 
movies, my mother, Pearl Miles 
Reilly, better known as Charlotte 
Selby, controlled the money, before 
I became of age, and only last 
January I filed a suit demanding an 
accounting from her. And now my 
father, J. Homer Reilly, has also 
filed a suit asking for one-half of 
all the earnings I made while on 
the screen. I gave out no state- 
ment of the amount involved, but 
newspapermen last week placed it 
around $1,500,000.” 















MILESTONES 








Born. To Mrs. & John S. Mar. 
tin, Book Editor of TIME, a daugh- 
ter, Barrie (8% Ib.), in Cleveland. 


Reported Engaged. Prince Leo- 
pold, 25, heir to the Belgian 
throne; to Princess Astrid of Swe- 
den, 21, “prettiest Princess of 
Europe.” She has been reported 
engaged to the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Olaf of Norway, etc, 


Married. Joan Bennett, youngest 
daughter of Actor Richard Bennett 
and Actress Adriénne Morrison 
Bennett (now divorced); to one 
John Martin Fox, son of steel and 
lumber merchant; at London. The 
now Mrs. Fox has two sisters: 
Constance, who married rich Philip 
M. Plant last year; Barbara, who 
was the onetime dancing partner 
of Maurice Mouvet. 

Married. Roxie Stinson, divorced 
wife of the late Jesse W. Smith,* 
to one Phillip E. Brast, oil opera- 
tor; at Covington, Ky. While on 
her honeymoon she stopped in Man- 
hattan to visit the trial of Harry 
Micajah Daugherty. Two years ago 
she had testified against the one- 
time (1921-24) Attorney General 
during the Senate investigations. 
Newspapers called her “Daugher- 
ty’s giggling nemesis” (TIME, 
March 24, 1924). 


Married. General Erich von Lu- 
dendorff, 61; to Dr. Mathilde von 
Kemnitz, at Tutzing, Bavaria. He 
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POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of TIME’S 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Redskins in straight-eights. 
(P. 6.) 

A large mole, divinely conferred. 
(P. 38.) 


A sportswoman who, not caring 
what other women do, does what 
she wants. (P. 33.) 


A fat Frenchman offering ciga- 
rets to a fat German. (P. 8.) 


At long last, a university afloat. 
{P, 17.) 


Subways in Cleveland and Chi- 
cago perhaps. (P. 30.) 


College tuition, food, books, lodg- 
ing, laundry for $100 per annum. 
(P. 18.) 


Bread for the dead. (P. 20.) 


A broad jagged 20-foot ribbon 
of blue-edged white flame. (P. 20.) 





VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


The traditional autumn man- 
euvres of the German army. (P. 13.) 


103 waggles for two golf shots. 
(P. 26.) 


“Gene Tunney” slain by “Jack 
Dempsey.” (P. 26.) 


“Womanette a . the Woman’s 


Friend.” (P. 5 


The barometer at 27.75 in a 
“Magic City.” (P. 7.) 


“Long pig.” (P. 2.) 


_A stentorian auctioneer writh- 
Ing, snoring, groaning beneath a 
blanket. (P. 38.) 


So he swiftly made his own 
aes last spoils we had not won. 


(P. 10 


One of the zeros in the arithme- 
tie of life, (P. 32.) 





The Amazing Growth of 
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1922—203,580,000 imprints 





1923—470,808,000 imprints 








Two models of Pitney-Bowes Mailing 
Machines showing the Postage Meter 
in position. 


This equipment automatically feeds, 
Separates, seals, imprints indicia in 
lieu of stamps, and stacks all mail—~ 
in one operations 


METERED MAIL 


In Four Years 


Nearly a billion pieces of Metered 
Mail passed through the United 
States Post-offices during the Post- 
office Department’s fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926. More than 97% of 
this Metered Mail was imprinted by 
the thousands of Pitney-Bowes Post- 
age Meters now in use under Govern- 
ment supervision. It is estimated that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, more than 7% of all the U. S. 
Post-office revenues from postage on 
letter mail handled, were collected 


through Postage Meters from users of 
the METERED MAIL system. 


Thousands of business leaders in every 
field have adopted Metered Mail. 
This system is available to any 
responsible mailer who is seeking 
improvements in the handling and 
despatch of his mail. 


Check for yourself who uses Metered 
Mail and its advantages—the coupon 
below brings complete information. 


The wide use of this system by dis- 
criminating concerns has established 
the Metered Mail Indicia as a symbol 
of progressiveness and stability. As 
such it commands a high degree of 
respect and attention for every piece 
of mail which it carries. 


We will gladly send complete informa- 
tion on this System of Mailing. 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
780 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Sole Distributors of 
PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Offices in Principal American cities 
and foreign countries 
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For Men 
$6 088 





A SMART blucher oxford cut from fine-grained, 


golden brown calfskins of top grade. Sturdily built with 
wide edge for street and business wear, yet with unusual 
trimness. <2 ° e A calf-lined shoe which in appearance, 
comfort and wearing qualities fulfills every essential of 
satisfactory service at a price far below its equal. Semi- 
soft toe and corded triple-stitched tip. Also in bright 


finish imported black calfskin, 


[ W.L. DOUGLAS 
FOR 


WOMEN’S SHOES 


ALL OCCASIONS $5 AND $6 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


HELP! 


TIME needs a representative in every 
city and town in the U. S. which boasts 
a school. 


If you need extra money—if you 
think you are able to introduce TIME 
to teachers of English, History and 
Current Events—to show them that 
the Newsmagazine is the ideal weekly 
to supplement the teaching of their 
courses —to secure their orders for 
TIME at special bulk school rates—we 
want YOU. 


Write at once for complete details. 
Several salaried positions are open to 
those who prove their ability in their 
own cities this fall. 


JOHN SARGENT 


TIME, Inc. 
Penton Bldg. 





SHOE CO. 





Cleveland, O. 


—~ BROCKTON. MAS  S. 





MERICANs [DEAL 


RADIATORS “41 BOILERS 


The ideal servants —twin 
comforts of the home! 
Genially radiant to the 
family and guests. No flag- 
ging in supreme service. 
Save their hire, in econo- 
mies effected—unendingly. 
They seek your employ- 
ment—apply (for catalog), 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buildings thus equipped bring quicker 
sale or higher rent. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (DMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U.S. 
Canada & Europe 








All Good Values 


QUIZ 


1) Who gazed at fog-covered 
St. Regis Mountain at 5:45 a. m,? 


(P. 5.) 




















2) What gentleman’s name, 
when downside up, read identically 
as when upside up? (P. 2.) 


3) What two Italians (fish 
pedler and factory worker) have 
caused an “international episode’? 
(P. 6.) 





4) What famed Manhattan car- 
toonist drew Rudyard Kipling with 
his thumb in a disgraceful position? 
(P. 10.) 





5) Which one of the following 
is Norman Leslie Derham: a pic- 
colo player, a horse thief, a Siam- 
ese twin, a barber, a golf cham- 
pion, a Juke, a man-in-the-street, 
a Fiji emperor, or a Channel 
swimmer? (P. 26.) 


6) What Frenchman defeated 
what other Frenchman in the finals 
of the U. S. tennis singles cham- 
pionship last week? (P. 26.) 





7) What advertising man, who 
tries to make the Bible and Jesus 
understandable to everybody, was 
= at guest at White Pine Camp? 


8) What nickel weekly is pub- 
lishing the New Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes? (P. 33.) 


9) Whom did Mabel Normand 
marry at 3:00 a. m.? (P. 34.) 


10) What Cabinet officer pro- 
tects the prudent housekeeper 
from “scrapple,” “brawn,” “souse,” 
etc.? (P. 5.) 


11) What five nations hold per- 
manent seats on the council of the 
League of Nations? (P. 8.) 


12) What did “Eskimo” Abie 
Bromfield say of Manhattan 
women? (P. 20.) 


13) What 78-year-old “literally 
bounded in and out” of Consolidated 
Cigar Corporation meetings recent- 
ly? (P. 30.) 


14) Who killed the New York 
Herald? How? (P. 2.) 


15) What famed Huckleberry 
Finn method of finding a drowned 
person was employed successfully 
last week? (P. 22.) 


16) What New York morning 
newspaper is preferred by sub- 
scribers of the paragraphic New 
York Evening Graphic? (P. 22.) 


17) In what American republic 
dic the president ring a Liberty 
Bell last week? (P. 14.) 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 2) 


Leopards has been rigorously suppressed, 
but occasionally its members meet, don 
leopard skins, hunt down and slay a 
human, and partake of the remains. 

Westermarck, in his Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas declares that 
among the Fiji Islanders the metaphor 
“as tender as a dead man” is in good use; 
and that throughout the South Seas human 
flesh is well known to be a delicious food 
“far superior to pork.” 

Howitt’s Nature Tribe of South East 
Australia contains the statement: ... 
{Human] meat looks like horseflesh, and 
smells, when being cooked on the fires, 
like beefsteak.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Turner’s Nineteen 
Years in Polynesia we learn that “Hands 
are the choice bits—sacred to the priests,” 
and that the flesh of white men was con- 
sidered inferior to that of black, being 
of too salty a taste. 

Junghuhn states in his Die Battalander 
auf Sumatra that the cannibals of that 
region considered human flesh “better than 
pork.” The toes and the palm of the 
hand were esteemed as “choice cuts,” and 
humans are still referred to as “long pig.” 
Finally I am indebted to Romilly’s West- 
ern Pacific and New Zealand for a receipt 
for preparing human brains. The natives 
of New Zealand were accustomed to stew 
the brains in ‘“Sak-Sak,” a concoction of 
sago and cocoa. The dish was “pronounced 
delicious by white men who had partaken.” 


GRETCHEN SCHACHT 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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NON-FICTION 


“Rasul Allah’’ 


The Prophet.* The citizens of 
Mecca, about 610 A. D., were idly 
curious when Mohammed, a jovial 
but second-rate trader of their 
town, contracted the habit of re- 
pairing to a cave in the hills near- 
by, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with his elderly wife or a slave, 
to perform secret things for days 
ata time. Perhaps, it was thought, 
he was counterfeiting. But this 
Mohammed, a shambling wight of 
40, was a standing, harmless joke. 
Epileptic as a boy, he had later 
acquitted himself with notable lack 
of distinction in the trading cara- 
vans. He was no fighter. A rich 
widow, years his senior, enamored 
of his stature and features, had 


taken him unto her, a_ slothful, 
pampered husband. If he were 
counterfeiting in his cave, he 


would probably do it badly and get 
caught, 

But soon hopeless _ spinsters, 
Abyssinian slaves, beggars and 
poor cousins of Mohammed leaked 
it out that his vigils were to con- 
fer with the angel Gabriel, who 
was repeatedly confiding that of 
the sundry gods then worshiped in 
Arabia, Allah’ was the only god 
and he, Mohammed, was His rasul 
(prophet). The powerful Koreish 
clan in Mecea scowled. Mohammed’s 
friends, now dubbed Moslems 
(traitors) found it best to keep his 
revelations secret. It was four 
years before their number was 
gteat enough for him to broach his 
mission openly in Mecca. 

His intensely admired technique 


($3) EAM MED—R. F. Dibble—Viking Press 














The Bible in the 
anguage of lo-day 


of Revelation 


have given us our Bible. 
Between the fragmentary 
hand-written papyrus 
records of the ancient 
Hebrews and the mod- 
ern English Bible of to- 
day there have passed 
nearly 3,000 years of in- 
spired writing, of divine 
revelation, of devoted 
labor, of heroic martyr- 


dom. Coming to us in- 
complete and imperfect 
—parts lost for centur- 
ies and then regained 
—our Bible has grown 
gradually. Clouded by 
primitivetranstation and 
transcription,suppresse 

and confused by inquisi- 
tions and bias, yet step 
by step through the cen- 
turies the Word has been 
more clearly revealed, 
And Now 


In 1926 one more great 
step forward—the 


MOFFATT 
TRANSLATION 


“Many persons will 
nowread it throughsheer 
interest who have never 
read the old version.” 
—Edwin E. Slosson,Direc- 
tor, Science Service. 

“I feel sure that this 
translation is bound to 
win its way into the gen- 
eral reading of the peo- 
ple.’’—HarryEmerson Fos- 
dick. 

“This volume makes 
the meaning of the Bible 
more clear to the ordi- 
nary reader than any 
translation ever issued.” 
—James G. K. McClure, 
McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 

“Brilliantand stimula- 
ting.” — Sunday School 
Times. 

“A noble contribu- 
tion.”’— Methodist Review 

“Every Bible student 
who usesthis version will 
feel under obligation to 
this distinguished schol- 
ar.”"’—The Expositor. 
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4 New Transiation 
a 


A new translation retaining the 
majesty, beauty, and reverence of 
the Authorized Version, yet crys- 
tal clear for the modern reader. 


Why is this the most Accurate, most 
Understandable Version of the Bible? 
Because, first, it presents the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the language we speak today; obscure and 
obsolete words, heretofore fully understood by the 
scholar only, are now replaced by their modern coun- 
terparts, their full meaning released for the reader 
and student of today by the most eminent living 
Biblical scholar. This version removes the danger of 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation caused by the 
unfamiliar phraseology of older translations, which 
were clear enough for the early Christians, and can 
be just as unmistakably clear for us ‘only when pree 

sented in the language we use today. 


“It is entitled to an honored and necessary place in every 
man’s library who loves the Bible or who desires to know 
what it actually says.”’"—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


Because, second, it is a direct translation from 
original Greek and Hebrew sources, some of which 
were not available to earlier translators. 


Because, third, the light of modern !research has 


enabled the translator to dissipate many shadows in 
earlier translations. 


**The Man Most Ably Prepared 
for this Great Task’® 


Dr. Jowett thus described the author of this translation, the 
Reverend Professor James Moffatt, D. D., LL. D. Dr. Moffatt is 
world-renowned as an authority on Hebrew and New Testament 
Greek—eminent theologian and religious historian, 


2 R oO for examination 


use the coupon 


The Old and New Testaments 1 
Complete in One Rich Full 1% 
Limp Leather Volume. 

You will want to see this superb book for yourself. To enable you 
to judge its worth conveniently we will be glad to send it post- 
paid for ten days’ free examination. If you find it indispensable, 
you may own it at a price that saves 4 for you. The regular price 
is $7.50, but to place within reach of everyone Dr. Moffatt’s vivid 
and illuminating translation, this special editionis being Offered, 
temporarily, for $5.00. If you do not care to keep the volume, you 
need simply return it. Mail this coupon. 


George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 

244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me post-paid for free examination, THE HOLY 
BIBLE, A New Translation, bound in full limp morocco. Within 
ten days I will either return the book or remit $5.00 as payment 
in full under your special offer. 


(Time 9-27) 
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FREE! Write for 
beautiful book of 


~@> HOOKED 
i RUGS 


One of the most ular of our many 
designs for children’s rooms 


MAKE your child happy 
with a Morris Hooked 
Rug for his, or her, very own 
room! Name worked in if de- 
sired. Mail coupon for book 
showing 74 attractive designs. 
Illustrates 52 children’s rugs as 
well as more formal patterns 
for any room. All “hooked”’ by 
hand, from finest wool, in un- 
usual color harmonies. Round, 
oval, oblong—in many sizes. 
Harmonize with any decorative 
style. Priced as low as $12. 
Special sizes and color schemes 
made to order. Mail coupon or 
write. 


Chas. R. and Grace M. Morris, Inc. 
Studios, 831 Cross Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Chas. R. and Grace M. Morris, Inc. 
Studios, 831 Cross Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Please send me your free book, illustrating 74 
genuine Morris Hooked Rugs. 


Have you any 


MARTINI 
& 
ROSSI 


Non-Alcoholic 
VERMOUTH 


THE IDEAL APPETIZER 
in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 


was this: with his stentorian auc- 
tioneer’s voice he would bellow, 
snort and puff and a draw a crowd; 
well observed, he then swooped a 
blanket over his head, writhed, 
snored, groaned, popped forth 


MOoOHAMMED* 
Allah was his yes-man 


drenched with sweat (even “on the 
coldest day”) and cried out fresh 
news from Allah. Frantic scribes 
would hasten to scrawl his sylla- 
bles, whether intelligible or not, 
upon palm leaves, leather, stones, 
bones, or the breasts of bystanders. 
Each utterance was a sura (verse) ; 
the collection became the Koran, a 
marvelous conglomeration of di- 
vine edicts, personal justifications 
of and promises to Mohammed, 
paraphrases of Jewish folklore and 
inscrutable foreign catch-words 
thrown in like sacred seasoning. 
Occasionally there came a flash of 
lofty poetry. Whether or not he 
was a fake medium, a paranoiac, 
epileptic, self-deluded, oversexed 
demagog, Mohammed was undoubt- 
edly a grand and grotesque figure 
with a good memory and a shrewd 
pagan appraisal of Moses and 
Jesus as capable men who had 
founded religions by giving their 
subconscious selves free rein. 
Islam. Allah, like his new ser- 
vants, was nomadic and whimsical. 
Often as not He left Mohammed 
in the lurch, at first. The indignant 
Koreish drove the Moslems out of 
Mecca into the hills one winter. 
But soon Allah was well-behaved 
and sharp-eared again. He revealed 
a splendid opening for an up-and- 
coming prophet at ancient, para- 
disaic Medina up the Red Sea coast. 
There, Jews were noxious, Arabs 
uneasy. After cautious reconnoi- 
tering, Mohammed sent his band 
thither on the so-called Great 
Hegira. No harm ensuing, he fol- 
lowed later in holy triumph on his 
long-lived she-camel, Al-Kaswa, 


*An artist’s misconception. See text 


whom he permitted to choose the 
site of his new abode, a good brows- 
ing spot on the Medina town green, 
Up went the mosque on that spot. 
Bilal, a blackamoor, was first muez- 
zin. Medina prayed seven times 
daily and reported for church on 
Fridays. 


Followed years of gore and glory, 
for Mohammed entertained no silly 
qualms about bloodshed and brie- 
andage for pious ends. He neve: 
went in for miracles, but calculated 
a paradise that Arabs would gladly 
die for, abundant in food, wine, 
ease and “full-bosomed” houris, 
Ignorant in most things (he once 
forbade the artificial fecundation of 
date palms, precipitating a famine), 
he violated Arabian chivalry by 
employing his brains in_ war; 
adopted entrenchment and always 
watched fights alertly from a safe- 
ly distant hill. Militarily secure, 
he accomplished great pilgrimages 
back to the holy well, Zemzem, at 
Mecca. Before his death from 
pleurisy in 632, all Arabia was 
Allah’s footstool, with good pros- 
pect of Syria, Byzantium and India 
being lined up for accessory furni- 
ture.* 

The Man. His avocations were 
cobbling his sandals, darning his 
clothes, tarring his camels’ feet, 
praying, marrying. His “divinely 
conferred pre-eminence” (as in the 
later case of lusty Brigham Young) 
brought handsome women flocking 
to him, from every part of the 
rocky, sandy peninsula. His fre- 
quent nuptials (not counting con- 
cubinations) were usually preceded 
by revelations, which only one of 
the wives, irreverent young Ayesha, 
ever presumed to suspect. He 
consoled a dying wife with the 
assurance that his arrival in heaven 
was eagerly awaited by Moses’ 
sister (Kulthum), Potiphar’s wife 
and the Virgin Mary. 

Tall and muscular, he kept his 
hairless, perfumed bronze body im- 
maculate, especially his _ teeth, 
“white as hailstones,” which stood 
far apart from assiduous picking. 
He eschewed jewelry but put anti- 
mony on his eyebrows to sharpen 
his sight. He let a black wilder- 
ness of beard riot down to conceal 
one thin line of fur on his deep 
chest, but he clipped his mustache. 
On special occasions he shaved his 
poll. Divinely conferred, a large 
mole adorned his back. 

His favorite foods were dates, 
pumpkin, mutton. He slept on his 
right side, with his most holy hand 
supporting his most holy cheek. 
No flies, it is said, ever alighted 
on him. 

The Significance. Mohammed's 
presumable life has now been ex- 
tricated, in flesh and blood, with 
diverting irony, from the pros and 
cons of scholiasts. Allah figures 
in the tale as Mohammed’s yes- 
man. For a more serious and com- 
prehensive study of Allah, Arabia 
and Islam (though not of Moham- 
med), read Doughty’s tremendous 


*Last year there were in the world: 
Christians 566,201,000 
Confucionists & Taoists . 801,155,000 
Mohammedans 219,030,000 
Hindus 210,400,000 
Animists 136,325,000 
Buddhists 135,161,000 
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Travels in Arabia Deserta—Boni & 
Liveright ($10). 

The Author. Roy Floyd Dibble, 
, gentleman of 39, obtained a Ph. 
D. at Columbia University in 1921 
and later instructed there, in Eng- 
lish, Soon after its inception, the 
American Mercury enlisted his 
caustic nib, as has the Century 
Magazine. Last year he caused 
widespread delight with a biogra- 
phy of the late and eminent pugil- 
ist, John L. Sullivan (TIME, April 
20, 1925). 


FICTION 


Sage of Burwash 


DesITts AND CrREDITS—Rudyard 
Kipling—Doubleday, Page ($2). 
Mr. Kipling has not “kippled,” in 
story-book form, for ten years. 
When he did so last week, it caused 
a minor sensation (see p. 10). It 
is a meaty volume, 14 short stories 
and 21 pieces of verse, all new 
to folk who do not follow McCall’s 
Magazine and the Metropolitan. 

Of the verse, there is little to be 
said except that none of it is 
sonorous, most of it is abstract, 
all of it is moralistic. Here is an 
old-time bard trying manfully to 
“whang ’is bloomin’ lyre” to the 
rhythms of his youth. Truth, 
Love, Power, Glory, Toil, Faith, 
Hope and kindred “waiting ser- 
aphs” are invoked on the bare 
strength of their names. Of the 
lurching lot of lines, the _ best 
are those called We and They, a 
merry jingle by a child. 

The stories, of course, are as 
good as ever. None surpasses the 
Sage of Burwash at yarning in 
dialects of all sorts. There are 
Tales of ’15 and of ’16—Tommies 
in France, jack-tars in the North 
and Irish Seas and on shore leave. 
One tale is laid in Spain: a favor- 
ite bull saved from the arena. 
Another arises from Mr. Kipling’s 
having ventured to cross the Eng- 
lish “midlands” (London to Man- 
chester), where his car broke and 
he was joined by an Omaha real- 
tor. He has a lot of fun telling 
about it. Particularly welcome are 
some additions to Stalky & Co. 
(schoolboys), with the ingenious 
Beetle “swottin” (studying hard), 
and the imperious Stalky directing, 
their precious educational pursuits. 


For Gluttons 


Mr. AND Mrs. Happock IN 
ParIs, FRANCE—Donald Ogden 
Stewart—Harper ($2). It is hard 
to describe intentionally funny 
books, You either laugh, in this 
one, or you don’t, when Will Had- 
dock cannot get into the lavatory 
on the Cherbourg-Paris train; when 
bastard” and “vomit” and “cock- 
eyed liar” trip lightly from little 
Mildred’s tongue; when Mrs. Had- 
dock removes eggstain from her 
spouse’s trousers and is told that 
the town they are passing through 


| 8 Cabinets Gratuits. Most people, 


somehow, do laugh uproariously. 
umyman Stewart, a great josher, 
gets them so thoroughly off guard 


THE CREAM .... 


Q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 


sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 


Fiction 
JARNEGAN—Jim Tully*—A. & C. 
Boni ($2.50). Holly wood—leaf, 
twig, branch and roots. 


THE WoMAN WHO Di1p—Grant 
Allen—Little, Brown- ($2). Pub- 
lished in the ’90’s, it horrified. 

INTRODUCTION TO SALLY—“Eliz- 
abeth”’—Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 
Devastation by pure beauty; in the 
comic strain. 

LISTEN, Moon!—Leonard Cline— 
Viking Press ($2.) Professor into 
pirate. 


THE CHARWOMAN’S SHADO W— 
Lord Dunsany—Putnam ($2). 
Poetic alchemy in mediaevel Spain. 

SHow Boat—E dna Ferber— 
Doubleday, Page ($2). New Orleans 
to Chicago, a panorama in color 
and folkways. 


A Manirest Destiny—Arthur D. 
Howden Smith—Brentano’s ($2.50). 
General Walker, filibuster, versus 
Commodore Vanderbilt, pirate. 

THE TIME OF MAN—Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts—Viking Press 
($2.50). A budding girl against a 
primitive Kentucky background. 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDIAN S— 
Ellen Glasgow — Doubleday, Page 
($2.50). Satirizes an anachronism 
of trans-Potomac chivalry. 


PERELLA— W. J. Locke — Dodd, 
Mead ($2). Young artists married 
to their elders, in Florence. 


CREWE TRAIN—Rose Macaulay— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). An Eng- 
lish girl “rescued” from her Span- 
ish stepmother. 


My Son JoHN—E. B. Dewing— 
Minton Balch ($2). The progress 
of an incautious genius, originally 
traced. 


DEBITS AND CREDITS — Rudyard 
Kipling — Doubleday, Page ($2). 
Kipling after a rest; he knocks 
America in song and story. 





Jim TULLY* 


Humor, Essays 


Mr. AND Mrs. Happock IN Paris, 
FRANCE—Donald Ogden Stewart— 
Harper ($2). Their home is Le- 
gion, Ohio. 

WINNOWED Wispom — Stephen 
Leacock—Dodd, Mead ($2). A com- 
prehensive Leaconcoction. 


Biography 


_ MoHAMMED—R. F. Dibble—Vik- 
ing Press ($3). The ruses, power, 
loves, teachings of a flesh-and- 
blood prophet. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE First 
CIVILIZED AMERICAN—Phillips Rus- 
sell — Brentano’s ($5). French 
ladies figure. 

JOAN OF ARcC—Joseph Delteil— 
Minton, Balch ($2.50). A very 
modern view of the ageless Maid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN Ass— 
Anonymous—Brentano’s ($3.50.) An 
“Education of Henry Adams” from 
a Western angle. 

SuTTER’s GoLpD—Blaise Cendrars— 
Harper ($2.50). The immigrant 
millionaire of California before the 
gold rush—and after. 


THE Book WitTHouT a NAME— 
Anonymous — Brentano’s ($2.50). 
Journal of an unfettered English 


lady (18th Century), addressed to 
her natural son. 


Science, Travel, Arts 


ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN 
—Roy Chapman Andrews—Putnam 
($6). “Asia is the mother of the 
continents!” ‘ 

TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA— 
Charles M. Doughty—Boni & Live- 
right ($10). A whole civilization 
thoroughly experienced. 

THE NEW NatTurRAL History— 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson—Putnam 
(3 vols. $18). Aims at scientific 
security, popular terms. 


*Hobo-litterateur, the genuine article; author of 
Beggars of Life and Jarnegan, 


Should booksellers fail, the facilities 


of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, making plain to whom you wish your pur- 


chases sent. 


a few times that his weaker cracks 
keep them wobbling. Not the 
steadiest moment comes when Mr. 
Haddock engages Lecocq, the light- 
ning-change French detective, to 








shadow the evidently wicked Mrs. 
Haddock in her daily round of 
cathedrals and cemeteries just after 
little Mildred’s attack of indiges- 
tion. Considerable latitude is taken 
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by Funnyman Stewart these days 
in the matter of sudden and inex- 
plicable appearances. It is all 
rather like Alice in Wonderland— 
a book that has been thought funny 
for years. Gluttons for amuse- 
ment will do well to investigate 
this latest Haddock excursion out 
— Stewart’s native Legion, 
io. 


John Lord 


The Story* is of that creature 
so exceedingly difficult to bring 
convincingly to paper, a, genius. 
John Lord’s mother and father were 
singers of note. His sister Edith 
never evinced anything above a tal- 
ent for housekeeping, but in him, 
from his English schooldays, 
through his briefly brilliant writing 
days, to his premature and excep- 
tional death, the intensities of his 
parents were fused to a new, defi- 
nitely superior and_ self-sufficient 
original whose peer the U. S. had 
seldom seen. If you want to take 
John Lord realistically, think of a 
composite of Richard Harding 
Davis, Frank Norris, Stephen Crane. 

Author Dewing’s approach to her 
character is, like him, unique. The 
story is not told straight out; she 
pretends to collaborate with John’s 
mother, evoking his image and ca- 
reer piecemeal from the recollec- 
tions and letters of people who 
knew him; from news cutting about 
him, interviews, reviews of his 
books. (There is one review “by” 


*My Son JoHN—E. B. Dewing—Minton, 
Balch ($2). 
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*“‘The Gospel of Science”’ 


Ever since we read the life story 
of two white rats in Harpers Magazine 
a month or so ago we have had a 
different feeling for the professor next 
door who is always studying rats. 
His devotion to science and its prob- 
lems, we see now, is not a dull, unin- 
spiring drudgery. 


And now, as though further to 
prove that scientists can give the 
world the results of long years of re- 
search in a form that is interesting to 
readers outside of the science itself, 
our Own press issues a most amazing 
book about the human brain, Brains 
of Rats and Men by C. Judson 
Herrick. 


Professor Herrick, like the scien- 
tist in Harpers, studied rats and from 
them learned many strange things 
about the way a brain can function. 
His story is best described in these 
words of the Chicago Daily News: 


“He preaches the true gospel of 
science with the enthusiasm, the 
diction and the human under- 
standing that have too long 
enabled the apostles of weird 
and mystical cults to mislead the 
ignorant and innocent.’’ 


Your dealer sells it for $3.00. We’ll 
mail a copy for $3.15. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago, III. 
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H. L. Mencken). The_ result is 
most vivid, so many unexpected 
angles appear, so cleverly arranged. 
There are letters from the mother’s 
onetime butler to his wife in Eng- 





E. B. DEWING 
.-. strong, black coffee 


land; letters from a sea captain 
with whom John rounded the Horn; 
letters between John’s meat-packing 
Chicago in-laws; letters and state- 
ments of his women, “good, bad, 
but never indifferent.” 

John Lord was with his mother in 
England after her divorce. He wor- 
ried and awed his schoolmasters, 
surpassing at games and studies 
alike, developing an early admira- 
tion for Napoleon and others to 
whom victory came naturally. He 
took his successes simply; handled 
life as easily as his fine body. He 
had the quality of inoffensive aloof- 
ness, coupled with immense vitality 
and sure purpose. 

His father, gay Seely Lord, who 
sang at the Metropolitan when Ca- 
ruso was elsewhere, was delighted 
when John returned to New York 
to find himself the father of such 
a youth. There was something 
princely in the way he _ posed, 
astride an otherwise unmanageable 
black stallion, for Sculptor St. 
George; in the calmness with which 
he retrieved and accepted the hand- 
kerchief and door key dropped at 
his feet by his first woman, a 
reigning and inaccessible beauty. 

After he published his first novel, 
a boldish tale for its day (1902), 
it was not adulition but inherent 
self-confidence that made him vault 
the footlights in Richard Mansfield’s 
theatre one afternoon and offer that 
gruff celebrity a play. Mansfield 
commissioned him. With the aid 
of Silk Goshen, his mother’s Jewish 
impresario and second husband, he 
spent a hermit year in a fishing 
colony off the Maine coast. The 
play was written and accepted, but 
what it was, except “about the 
Civil War,” the world never knew. 
Mansfield died and for friendship’s 
sake, John Lord destroyed his first 
play. Out of the same _ year, 
however, came a narrative poem 











of the sea, for which he received 
the International Prize. 

Thus exalted, John Lord pro- 
ceeded to write melodrama and 
farce comedies for Broadway, not 
to be flippant but in all honest 
gusto. And it was then that he 
pursued and married Bernice Har- 
den, icy and feline. After he had 
consumed the inner fire she had for 
him, turned openly to Eva Freyne, 
a hard worldling, and written his 
greatest book, Bernice forced him 
back to her and delicately smoth- 
ered his’ life—until the War. 
What the War meant to him, and 
why he did what he did in an air- 
plane, are his ultimate revelation, 
made by himself in a letter which 
is better read than retold. 

The Significance. This not only 
should be but probably will be 
one of the celebrated novels of the 
year. The author’s real desire to 
interest, inform, amuse and move 
her reader is felt and fulfilled 
without visible effort. There is wit, 
grace, fine feeling and a style which, 
while lively, never begs applause. 
The people are so real that there 
will be endless discussion of who 
is actually who: Sculptor St. 
George is Sculptor Saint-Gaudens, 
and so on. If the fabrication of 
fictitious letters and other per- 
sonalia are remarkable, the char- 
acter relations are even more s0, 
especially the courteous, humorous, 
almost tender friendship between 
the divorced senior Lords. There is 
no “diddle-diddle-dumpling” about 
My Son John. After the pre 
vailing diet of pink-tea fiction, John 
Lord and his story are strong, 
black coffee. 

The Author. E. B. Dewing, 
daughter of artistic Anglo-Manhat- 
tan parents, privately educated, 
was not very old when she pre- 
sented herself to a startled publisher 
as the author of Other Peoples 
Houses, a novel which he was eager 
and fortunate to publish. That 
was 17 years ago when girls 
just out of their teens simply did 
not write novels, let alone good 
ones. She carried the thing fur- 
ther with A Big Horse to Ride 
(1911) and queened it in all the 
studios that counted. Then, abrupt- 
ly, she stopped writing, married 
and went out to Washington, to 
raise hogs and struggle with a 
husband of whom the less said 
the better. She bore two girls. 
The valley was a weird one, thinly 
settled with religious fanatics, half- 
breed Indians, escaped murderers. 
Not for three years did she retum 
to New York, free again, with her 
girls to support. She worked on 
newspapers and the stage. She 
met and married Carl Bender, a 
Danish artist, who sympathized 
with her instinct for writing and en- 
couraged the project of her present 
work. The New York to which she 
goes back in its pages is the New 
York of her girlhood, speculatively 
remembered. That she had lately 
to send Mr. Bender home to Den- 
mark, an incurable invalid, did 
not lighten her labors. The Dew- 
ing girls, Mary and Elizabeth Ann, 
attend a Manhattan convent of 
English nuns. 
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If You Could See Yourself Through Their Eyes! 


“If you could see yourself through your customers’ eyes you might get an 
eyeful,” announced Henry Dexter Woodruff in a cryptic tone to his corner 
of the club. He shifted his cigar neatly to the other side of his face. 

“Take our experience, for instance,” he continued. “Under the old man- 
agement our company had the world’s worst letterhead. And if it wasn’t 
the cheapest it wasn’t because we didn’t try for that honor. 

“You wouldn’t know the old letterhead now,” he added thoughtfully. 


* > * *k 


The old way of fixing the price on letter paper first is essentially wrong 
and back-handed. The more progressive business executives who govern 
purchasing tend today to shift the emphasis from what they pay to what 
they get for their money. 

A great number of banks and large industrial corporations have put 
their official stationery upon Crane’s Bond. And because of its known asso- 
cation with the largest banks, investment houses, railroads, and industrial 


companics Crane’s Bond lends increasing prestige to those businesses 


which adopt it * The next time you need stationery, checks, invoices, or statement forms, 
ask for estimates and sample sheets of Crane’s Bond No. 29, with envelopes to match. 
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A Stronger Constitution for Your Car 


As casually as you slice 
bread, an all-powerful shear 
cuts off billets of glowing 
steel in the Timken steel 
mill. Scores of massive op- 
erations like this, on such 
great hulking machines, 
vividly suggest the scope 
of Timken production, 
which includes the largest 
output of electric furnace 
steel. 

Only Timken experience 
with 160,000,000 bearings 
could have evolved such 
steel. Made into 132,000 


THE TIMKEN 


Timken Bearings daily, 
this fine material helps to 
insure the life and operat- 
ing economy of so much 
machinery. For example, 
91% of all makes of auto- 
mobiles and trucks in 
America are equipped with 


Timken Bearings. 


In motor vehicles Timkens 
are engineered into trans- 
missions, differentials, pin- 
ion and worm drives, rear 
wheels, front wheels, steer- 
ing pivots, and fans. These 
units are wear-proofed not 


only by Timken-made 
steel, but also by the high- 
er working capacity of 
Timken Taper and Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS. 
This exclusive design per- 
mits simple, compact 
mountings, and defeats 
friction under all condi- 
tions of shock, speed, 
torque and side-thrust. 


—What a lot of fine points 
you can check about an 
automobile or motor truck 
when you know that it is 
Timken-equipped! 


ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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